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large, is practically crushed out of existence, with 
NOTES. imposts and exactions of all sorts. Lord Salisbury in 


Mr. Chaplin is so well known for his genial good- 
fellowship that it can only be in his own despite that he 
has succeeded in bringing his department to the verge 
of revolution. We should be the last to find fault with 
a strong President for putting better men over the 
heads of their seniors ; but a very strict account of his 
stewardship may justly be required of a President 
who, in two successive years, promotes a second-class 
clerk to the position of assistant-secretary, absolutely 
ignoring the whole of the tried and experienced men in 
the first class. There may in each case be some dis- 
tinction about the clerk promoted, such as will justify the 
unusual proceeding ; but at present we know of none 
but the accident that each was once the President’s 
private secretary. However, Mr. Chaplin bids fair to 
earn remarkable distinction at the Local Government 
Board ; for his predecessors, without exception, left it 
with a ‘reputation for statesmanship enhanced. 


So the Miners’ Federation has recruited 60,000 
new members and expects 40,000 more —a_ very 
striking increase of strength. Is it for good or 
ill? For ourselves, we are inclined to believe that 
the perfecting of the organisation of both employers 
and employed tells surely in favour of an ultimate 
solution of labour difficulties, other than the barbarities 
of a strike. It is satisfactory to find that some of the 
spokesmen of the working classes are beginning to 
doubt the policy of blind adherence to any political 
party. They are probably not wrong in their calcula- 
tion that for the present their best hope lies with a 
group of younger and more constructive Tories. 


The fact that both nations have taken the publication 
of the Madagascar Blue-book so calmly must not be 
thought to lessen the gravity of the relations between 
France and England disclosed in that remarkable 
volume. Some situations are too serious for strong 
language, and the issue now plainly raised is how long 
it will be possible to maintain civil diplomatic relations 
with a Government whose representatives do not seem 
capable of realising that a broken pledge is a thing to 
make a fuss about. France, when she assumed the 
protectorate of Madagascar, and afterwards when she 
annexed the island, gave the most solemn assurances 
that she would respect the engagements which she had 
entered into with England. Once comfortably installed, 
she regards the commercial rights of England in the 
island as*non-existent, and British trade, which was 


July last called the ‘urgent and earnest attention” of 
the French Foreign Office to this matter, but up to the 
present he has not even received the civility of a formal 
reply. That, however, may be put down to domestic 
worries. 


The rumour that the United States are to be asked to 
sell the Philippines to a syndicate has been revived. It 
is said that we shall soon hear a good deal more of the 
scheme, which appears to be promoted from Spain with 
the object of conserving the interests of Spanish traders. 
The suggestion is that acompany, or companies, should 
be formed, with the powers and privileges of a British 
South Africa Company, for the purpose of governing 
the islands and developing their resources. Such a 
company, it is declared, would be able to secure a 
better form of administration than could be supplied by 
Washington, and its rule would be more acceptable to 
the Filipinos than that of the United States. This is 
very doubtful ; there is, indeed, no evidence to show 
that the Filipinos would accept gladly any government 
except their own. Months ago Aguinaldo said that he 
did not understand any arrangement in the nature of a 
colony or protectorate. All he understood was absolute 
independence, which, if we are to believe the day’s 
canard, the States mean to grant. 


Congress is the disposer of all power—the Presi- 
dent, however able he may be, is in its hands—and 
Congress is busily hampering the Administration at 
the present time. In the Senate this week various 
resolutions have been presented regarding the Philip- 
pines, the most comprehensive being that of Senator 
Bacon. In this resolution the United States is asked 
to disclaim any intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over the islands; but, on the 
contrary, to assert that they will leave the government 
and control to the people, when the said people have 
duly established an independent Government. The 
sentiment embodied in that resolution is, no doubt, 
quite worthy of debate by the students of Yale Uni- 

versity. As guidance, however, to a new world-power 
in a critical situation, it is curiously feeble and im- 
practicable. 


It may seem ungracious to criticise Lord Curzon so 
soon, but we cannot help observing with some alarm 
that he has already made nearly as many speeches as 
did Lord Elgin in the whole of his career. Talking 
is the trade of a member of Parliament, but a talking 
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Viceroy would be a dangerous innovation. Orientals 
are proverbially fond of rhetoric, and no doubt Baboos 
and Civilians will both be constantly endeavouring to 
get a speech out of Lord Curzon. When speech- 
making is by long practice as easy as ordinary con- 
versation, it is difficult to resist the temptation. 


But he will be less inclined to talk if, as is possible, 
difficulties arise in connexion with the dominions of 
his old friend the Ameer. Abdurrahman’s life is 
known to be not a good one from the insurance 
point of view. The Indian Government contents itself 
with repeating that it has ‘‘no trustworthy news” on 
the subject ; but the fact that such Englishmen as have 
engagements in Kabul are with one consent finding 
pretexts for leaving that city, while those like Sir Salter 
Pyne, who happen to be in India, are in no haste to 
return goes to show that perilous times are expected in 
the Afghan capital. The usual war for the succession 
is likely to be peculiarly fierce and bloody. The Ameer 
himself favours his eldest son, Habibulla Khan, but the 
youngest, Umar Jan, who is a mere youth, has the 
advantage of being ‘‘ better born” than his two elder 
brothers, and his chances are also aided by the fact that 
his mother, a powerful and determined woman, has 
secured a large following among the chiefs in case of 
need. Meanwhile Russia has pushed on her strategic 
railway to within a few miles of the Khushk frontier. 


Prince George seems to be inaugurating the new 
régime in Crete in asensible manner. A Commission has 
been appointed to draw up a scheme for the composition 
of ’a National Assembly, in which all sections of the 
population will be represented. The composition of this 
Commission itself seems to have given universal satis- 
faction, as elements have been included representing all 
parties and creeds, as well as districts, in the island. 
On 7 January the Prince accepted the invitation of the 
Moslem community, and attended a public service, to 
celebrate his arrival, in the principal mosque. A large 
number of Christians were also present, and, after the 
service, the Mohammedan notables gathered round him 
and offered a prayer for his welfare and that of Crete. 


A good beginning ! 


It is announced that the Grand Duke Paul Alexan- 
drovitch has been appointed Commander of the Russian 
Guards Corps with the rank of Lieutenant-General. 
The Grand Duke Paul is the youngest surviving son of 
the Emperor Alexander II., consequently a brother of 
Alexander III. and an uncle of the present Emperor. 
The most interesting circumstance about the announce- 
ment of his appointment is that no mention is made of 
the fate of the Grand Duke Vladimir, the present 
Emperor’s eldest uncle and the predecessor of Paul in 
command of the Guards, a command he had held for 
over twenty years. Soon after the appointment of 
General Kourapatkin to the post of Minister of War, a 
conflict arose between the General and the Grand Duke, 
which resulted in the dismissal of the General, who 
thereupon forwarded documents to the Emperor which 
induced his Majesty to summon General Kourapatkin 
to Livadia. The result of that visit was the reinstate- 
ment of General Kourapatkin, which, as we now learn, 
has been followed—as, indeed, it must have been—by 
the retirement of the Grand Duke Vladimir. By his 
action the Emperor has shown a courage which even 
his father, who never dared to dismiss his turbulent 
brother, lacked. The Grand Duke Paul is one of the 
Empress’s party. 


Mr. Chamberlain has won the gratitude of the native 
population of the West Indies and British Guiana by 
ordering the abolition of reduced or “‘ starvation ” diet 
in West Indian prisons. Under this inhuman system, 
a hard-labour prisoner for the first seven days was 
given food in quantities which medical evidence proved 
was insufficient to maintain life. The Colonial Secre- 
tary’s attention was drawn to the matter by questions 
in the House of Commons nearly a year ago. The 
reform is a small but significant instance of the power 
for good attaching to the Imperial connexion. 
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Monday’s meeting of the Anti-Bounty League came 
with singular opportuneness. It was shown at the 
late abortive Brussels Conference, even more emphati- 
cally than at the 1889 Conference, that France alone 
stands in the way of the abolition of the bounties. The 
other Powers are willing enough to forego their costly 
luxury. But in this case there need be no protracted 
negotiations with our neighbour; we have but to 
draft the Bounty Abnegation Agreement and let 
the other European States sign it; and France can 
please herself. Or, rather, she would be helpless to do 
aught but fall in line ; for the agreement would contain 
a clause under which the signatory Powers (in practice, 
England) would agree to put on bounty-fed sugar a 
duty to countervail the bounty. In the alternative, the 
import of bounty-fed sugar might be absolutely pro- 
hibited. Either method would stop the ruin by France 
of our staple sugar industries. 


Of the New Queen’s Counsel, Mr. C. F. Gill and Mr. 
H. E. Duke are the best known. Mr. Gill has been 
bred at the Old Bailey, an excellent school for learning 
what is and what is not evidence, and for gaining an 
insight into the seamy side of human nature. It is not, 
naturally, an equally good school of manners, and 
when Mr. Gill is brought west to the Royal Courts of 
Justice, he sometimes displeases by the robustness of his 
methods. He is not brilliant by any means, but he is 
sensible, and industrious, and having travelled the 
road for many years, he knows the milestones. Of Mr. 
H. E. Duke, it is enough to say that he is one of the 
soundest lawyers within or without the Bar, and one of 
the kindest of men, always ready to help and en- 
courage a junior. 


The rules made in order to carry out the Benefices Act, 
which came into operation at the beginning of the year, 
have been issued. Framed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Penzance, the 
Bishop of London, and Lord Justice Chitty, who has 
been nominated by the Lord Chancellor to act as Judge 
with the Archbishop of the province, they are clear and 
concise, and evidently designed to make the procedure 
as free from expense as possible. That they should be 
signed by Lord Penzance is somewhat of a curiosity. 
He is, indeed, Judge of the Provincial Court, and, as 
such, a member of the Committee for making rules under 
the Clergy Discipline Act of 1892, which is also the 
rules authority under the Benefices Act, with the addi- 
tion of the judge nominated under that Act. But Lord 
Penzance has attained the venerable age of eighty-two, 
and is entitled to a rest. Recently, when a case was to 
come before him, he dispensed with the attendance 
of the parties, and to their astonishment gave judg- 
ment without so much as making their acquaintance. 
Lord Justice Chitty will not be paid any extra salary for 
officiating under the Benefices Act; so departure from 
the usual course will involve no additional expense. 
But it is to be regretted that a judge in full activity 
should be taken away from his work to do the duties of 
another. 


The Act considerably alters the position of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in regard to 
their ecclesiastical patronage. Under Acts of James I. 
and William and Mary, the right of presentation to 
livings belonging to Papists, who were incapable of pre- 
senting or nominating, was given to the Universities. 
The counties were divided between them, Oxford pre- 
senting to the benefices nearer to Oxford, and Cambridge 
to those nearer to Cambridge. But they could not 
present a living to a person who had any other living. 
This restriction is now abolished; and the Universities 
may make any regulations they please, by statute or ord- 
inance, for the exercise of their new rights. Roman 
Catholics may, therefore, in future be enabled to vote, 
or join in the election or presentation to benefices, 
though they have hitherto not been able to do so under 
a section of the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act of 
1829. It is an important question whether the time has 
not arrived when the recommendation of the Royal 
Commissioners on Church Patronage in 1879 should be 
adopted,and the disabilities of Roman Catholics removed. 
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Why should the religion of Roman Catholics deprive 
them of rights which are exercised by others without 
regard to their religious beliefs? We should prefer, of 
course, the ideal (and the right) solution, that only 
Anglicans should have rights of patronage in the case 
of Anglican livings. 


Dr. Richardt’s acquittal, at Surrey Quarter Sessions 
last week, on the charge brought against him by the 
Lunacy Commissioners of keeping an alleged lunatic 
in an unlicensed house, was a foregone conclusion. 
The hasty launching of such prosecutions is a public 
misfortune. Insanity is increasing, and it is admitted, 
on all hands, that nothing more certainly promotes this 
increase than the difficulty of getting patients and their 
friends to have recourse to medical aid in those early 
stages of hysteria and nervousness which, unless 
promptly dealt with, result in many cases in an attack 
of real, and often incurable, lunacy. This natural re- 

. luctance will hardly be diminished, nor facilities for 
remedial treatment be multiplied, if every ‘‘ border-line ” 
patient is to be liable to have the brand of lunacy put 
upon him by being brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Lunacy Commissioners. 


It is not often that a judge dissatifies both plaintiff 
and defendant so keenly that they both appeal from his 
decision. This distinction has been achieved by Mr. 
Justice Ridley in Cason v. Hine, where the plaintiff 
had to pay the costs. The learned judge, upon 
appeal from the Master, allowed the costs of certain 
witnesses and the solicitor’s fee, but disallowed counsel’s 
fees, which he said were excessive. Thereupon the 
plaintiff appealed on the question of solicitor’s and wit- 
nesses’ costs, and the defendant appealed on the question 
of counsel’s fees. Lord Justice Smith, who is a plain, 
blunt man, said that Master Kaye’s experience in such 
matters was much greater than Mr. Justice Ridley’s, 
and that consequently the judge was wrong in inter- 
fering with the Master’s decision. We can understand 
that 100 guineas to a leader and 70 guineas to a junior 
should seem extravagant fees to Mr. Justice Ridley, 
who can seldom have handled such an honorarium when 
he was at the Bar. 


The French Chamber has seldom met in more anxious 
circumstances than those brought about by the action 
of M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire. What views the 
deputies would take it was quite impossible to foresee. 
Fortunately, the statements made on Thursday by the 
Minister for Justice and the Premier left little room for 
doubt that the head and front of the offence of which 
M. de Beaurepaire seeks to convict his late colleagues is 
the practice of treating suspected persons with humanity. 
In the division, common sense prevailed by 423 votes to 
124. M. de Beaurepaire’s contention that the Court is 
showing partiality towards Dreyfus by its treatment of 
Picquart is one of the strongest things so far said in 
favour of revision. When the friends of the Army 
advanced absurd demands that the whole Court of 
Cassation should be court-martialled, the Chamber had 
no choice as to what their vote should be. 


The increase in the world’s production of gold last 
year is very striking. For the Transvaal the total is 
4,555,000 0Z., OF OVer 1,500,000 Oz. in excess of 1897. 
The aggregate of the various Australasian Colonies is 
better by about 600,000 oz. ; it is estimated that for 
the United States the increase will be at least 
500,000 oz. ; and if we allow no more than 400,000 oz. 
for all the other contributories, we have a total increase 
of something like 3,000,000 oz. The world’s pro- 
duction will, on this showing, exceed £60,000,000 in 
value, compared with £22,000,000 ten years ago. 
Western Australia is going ahead—it has passed the 
million-ounce mark, and has contrived to get in front 
of both Queensland and Victoria, although they ,too, 
report an enhanced yield. The explanation of the 
general advance is to be found in more systematic 
surveys, and in the employment of better machinery. 


We drew attention last week to the injustice of the 
war tax impesed by the Transvaal Government on lands 
held by foreigners. We have reason to believe that 
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the tax is illegal, as well as unjust. And by illegal we 
mean in direct breach of the Convention. The tax is 
not to be levied on lands occupied by burghers of the 
South African Republic: it is only to be levied on the 
lands of absentee foreigners, or corporations repre- 
senting such foreigners. Now the Convention dis- 
tinctly provides that British subjects shall not, in the 
pursuance of their business or the enjoyment of their 
property, be subjected to any special or differential 
taxation ; in other words, that they shall not pay any 
taxes from which the Boers are exempt. Some of the 
Companies concerned have taken the opinion of a very 
eminent South African lawyer, which is adverse to the 
legality of the new tax. We trust that Mr. Rhodes 
will keep Mr. Chamberlain up to the mark on this 
subject. 


Some of the daily papers seem unable to learn the 
very simple rule of controversy, that flat misrepresenta- 
tion in the leader columns does not pay when the facts 
are accessible to all in the news columns in the same 
issue. One paper distinguished itself in this way on 
Saturday last, when it accused our Foreign Office of 
discourtesy and dilatoriness in leaving the Czar’s Peace 
Message unanswered for two months, the fact being, as 
its readers could see by glancing at a neighbouring 
column, that the message was answered on the day 
after it was received, when Mr. Balfour, the Secretary 
of State in charge of the Foreign Office at the time, 
telegraphed to St. Petersburg his ‘‘ warm sympathy 
and approval.” He explained at the same time that, 
owing to the absence of Lord Salisbury and the scatter- 
ing of the Cabinet at that season (30 August), the 
formal reply of the Cabinet as a whole must necessarily 
be delayed for some time. It might have occurred to 
the critic that in a constitutional country a matter of 
that sort could not be dealt with till it had been discussed 
by the Cabinet. 


The new Bishop of Calcutta is an enthusiastic believer 
in the Imperial destiny of the English race, and if he 
sometimes seems to regard political success as certify- 
ing something more than Christians will readily admit, 
it must be allowed that he never separates political 
success from national duty. It is to be hoped the 
missionaries in India will lay to heart these his 
parting words: ‘‘The Church will cherish a feeling of 
respect for the ancient religious systems by which she 
is surrounded; she will use no harsh word nor enter- 
tain any unkind thought about any one of them; she 
will hold, not that Christianity is wholly true and other 
religions are wholly false, but that Christianity is the 
perfect expression of the truth to which other religions 
approximate.” 


The doings of Germany in the South Pacific have been 
the occasion of some uneasiness, and all sorts of designs 
have been attributed to her. There does not, however, 
seem to be any real cause for anxiety as to her inten- 
tions either in Tonga or Samoa. It is not, perhaps, 
generally recognised that German interests in Samoa are 
greater than those of either England or the United States, 
and Gerwany is just now much more concerned to 
develop the territory she has than to risk complications 
with her partners in the tripartite Samoan arrangement, 
by attempting to seize more. 


Every approach towards ecclesiastical harmony is 
welcome. On 5 January appeared a small publication 
which is full of hopeful augury to those who believe 
that the tide is setting towards unity among the Pro- 
testant denominations. The issue of ‘‘an Evangelical 
Free Church Catechism for use in home and school” is 
not only an evidence of the friendly relations which 
now obtain among the eight bodies represented in the 
list of compilers, but also a very significant approxima- 
tion towards the system of the National Church. 
The appearance of a Dissenting Catechism is an 
act of homage to the catechetical method on the one 
hand, and a step towards an understanding with 
the Church on the other. The chaotic state of Dis- 
senting belief has hitherto been one of the principal 
difficulties in the way of finding a satisfactory solution 
of the problem of religious teaching in elementary 
schools. The Church knows her mind on the subject ; 
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she stands by the Prayer-book Catechism. If now 
Dissent can know its mind, and stand by a Catechism 
of its own, some working arrangement for teaching 
both in all elementary schools might be found. But 
will the denominations accept the work of the com- 
pilers ? 


The Wesleyans are inwardly disturbed by an ambi- 
tious financial project which has been launched on the 
denomination from head-quarters. It is variously de- 
scribed as the ‘‘ Twentieth Century,” or the ‘‘ Million 
Guineas ” scheme, and the object is, of course, to seize 
the opportunity of the passage from one century to 
another in order to raise a vast sum of money for the 
benefit of the Wesleyan Connexion. An ‘‘ historic 
Roll” will record the names of all subscribers of one 
guinea, and the opening of this sacred list is made the 
occasion of much enthusiasm, oratorical and otherwise. 
Is the oratory meant to drown the voice of grumblers— 
or critics? It is the old story which all religious de- 
nominations in turn rehearse. The central authority 
oppresses the local branches ; the official wire-pullers 
f° too fast for the general mass of members. The 

resident of the Wesleyan Conference declares, in the 
manner of another President, that the scheme is mani- 
festly of Divine origin ; but other Wesleyans trace it to 
sources far from divine. 


There are some interesting signs that Welshmen are 
becoming weary of playing the part of political pawns 
on the English Nonconformist chessboard. Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists are turning the wrath they 
generally devote to the English Church upon the 
rudeness of Mr. Price Hughes in drawing up the 
Nonconformist Catechism without asking Principal 
Edwards, of Bala, a very fair Biblical critic and the 
literary Pope of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, to assist 
him in the work. Another gentleman in bad odour with 
the Welsh just now is Mr. Humphreys Owen, a Welsh 
member, who at an Eisteddfod gathering committed 
the enormity of talking ‘‘ temperance” and _ politics, 
instead of glorifying Welsh music or Welsh poetry. 
Truly, Welshmen are no Puritans. 


Sir William Harcourt may be proud of his “learned ” 
ally who informed the Westminster Protestants on 
Wednesday that an English clergyman is under no 
liability in the event of his revealing a secret disclosed 
in the confessional. For it happens under Canon 113 
of the Canons of 1603, every minister is strictly charged 
and admonished not at any time to reveal any crime or 
offence so committed to his trust and secrecy (except 
they be such crimes as by the laws of this realm his 
own life may be called into question for concealing the 
same) under pain of irregularity. A Q.C. may not be 
expected to know much, but he ought to know some- 
thing, of ecclesiastical law. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton is right when he says in his 
article on angling in one of the monthly reviews that if 
the reform of the London water systems is much longer 
postponed, the Hertfordshire trout will be in the same 
predicament as the men and women of East London. 
The springs of the lovely head-waters of the Lea are 
getting lower and lower, whilst the little brook Mimram 
or Maran empties a far smaller supply than fifteen or 
twenty years since into her neighbour. The Kent Cray 
is fast disappearing, and the Darenth of the same 
county no longer deserves the praise it won from 
Spenser. The water companies are sucking dry the 
great sponges of chalk, in which these once fair streams 
have their sources. 


The Modern Language Association are doing ex- 
cellent work in trying to awaken headmasters to the 
need of putting modern language teaching on a sound 
footing. Nor are they to be blamed for their endeavours 
to make the teaching of French and German colloquial 
as well as literary, besides including a certain quantum 
of every-day facts about the two countries that every 
schoolboy ought to know. But when it comes to intro- 
ducing the methods of German philology into the school 
course, as some of their more zealous adherents propose 
to do, we draw the line. Those who know the inside of 
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a German university are well aware how the worship of 
the letter has killed the literary spirit, and how authors 
are read, not for their esthetic worth, but for the rare 
and uncommon philological forms they contain. But 
verbal botany is not literature, and it would be indeed 
a pity to have got rid of so much superfluous general 
grinding of the old grammatical type merely to substitute 
in its place the ‘‘ root-grubbing”’ method so dear to the 
Teutonic professor of to-day. 


Perhaps the best instance of the German confusion 
between literature and philology, to the disadvantage 
of the former, is that afforded by the history of the first 
examination established in English language and litera- 
ture at Oxford. The examination consisted, as a matter 
of fact, in as much philology as literature. On the 
morning of the examination candidate number one 
asked the chief examiner, who was one of those 
foreigners that we have imported to teach us our 
own language, whether philology would count as 
much as literature, and on hearing that it would, he 
gracefuliy retired. Candidate number two took the 
literature papers, but scratched at the sight of the 
first philology paper ; while the third candidate with- 
drew in despair after the last paper, and the examina- 
tion came to an untimely end for lack of any more 
candidates. One of these candidates had taken a 
first in Greats and was strong in English, but he 
rightly declined to run the risk of getting a second 
through not having sufficiently ‘‘crammed” up 
philology. 


Still conferring—that seems to sum up the life and 
occupation of our vast army of teachers, or rather of 
its officers. Possibly there may be interludes for 
teaching, but anyone who follows the conferences, 
congresses, and gatherings that come round as per- 
sistently as one day follows another, and hardly less 
frequently, will soon be convinced that talking and not 
teaching is these people’s trade. Where does the 
school-room come in between Head Masters’, Secondary 
Masters’, Technical Teachers’, and Private School 
Conferences ; between Winter Meetings, N.U.T. Con- 
gresses, Voluntary School gatherings, Metropolitan 
Board Teachers’ meetings, and a thousand more ? 
Really, these people must not complain if ‘‘ nobody 
marks them ” for the same reason that nobody marked 
Benedict. 


We have given space with unwonted pleasure to the 
letter addressed to the SaturDAY Review by an 
assistant school-mistress in the service of the London 
School Board. It is well to expose the petty persecu- 
tion which the women teachers who have had the 
courage to take their own part in this matter have to 
complain of at the hands of the ring who run the 
teachers’ organisation. Were we concerned about the 
party politics of the School Board, we could wish 
nothing better for the churchmen than that their 
opponents, of whatever description, should oppose the 
claim of the mistresses. But it is for them that we are 
concerned, for we consider they have been unjustly 
treated, and therefore we desire to see all parties on the 
Board prepared to treat them fairly. It is especially to be 
regretted that their most determined opponent is a lady 
member of the Board, whose proceedings are likely to 
prejudice the useful part played by ladies in educa- 
tional matters. 


There are one or two questions one would like to ask 
as to the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. The sums 
received in 1897 on account of this fund exceed one 
million and a quarter sterling. They do not come 
under the surveillance of the Parliamentary Committee 
of Public Accounts, nor of the Exchequer and Audit 
Department. The amount contributed by the local 
Boards of Guardians to the Fund exceeds the amount 
paid out from the Fund to the Guardians. What 
becomes of the balance? It is not accounted for at the 
end of the year nor carried forward, nor are the expenses 
of the receivership specified in the returns published by 
the Local Government Board. Sir Hugh Owen remains 
Receiver, and Mr. Howel Thomas, a clerk of a depart- 
ment, does most of the work. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


_ recent shooting case in Johannesburg, and the 
attempt of the British residents on the Rand to 
memorialise the Queen on their grievances, have 
reminded the English public that there is still a Trans- 
vaal question. It is a fact we have been disposed to 
forget during the past exciting months. The average 
elector is inclined to be indifferent on the subject. He 
vaguely hopes that it will all come right in time. The 
Dutch oligarchy will be deprived, somehow or other, of 
the power it abuses, and the Transvaal. will eventually 
be turned into a decently ordered State, with British 
influence predominant. In the meanwhile—well, in 
the meanwhile the Uitlanders must endure their bur- 
dens, pocket their dividends, and refrain from too per- 
sistently worrying a perturbed and overwearied Imperial 
Titan. 

But laisser-aller will not do. We cannot afford to 
ignore South Africa, or to shelve its perplexing politics : 
we have paid too dearly for that error already. From 
Slaaghter’s Nek to Doornkoop, most of the disasters 
and mistakes have been due to neglect at home, fol- 
lowed by exasperated haste on the spot. A crisis 
ripens too easily in that island of white population, 
set amid a sea of black and brown humanity. British 
and Dutch South Africa is at once a very great and a 
very small country. Geographically it is as large as 
India ; and, unlike the rest of the Dark Continent, it 
is capable of becoming the abiding home of races drawn 
from the temperate climate of Northern Europe. On 
the other hand, it is sometimes forgotten how scanty 
is the white element in the whole of South Africa. It is 
not more numerous than that of a big English or 
American manufacturing city, and it is very closely 
linked together. Capetown, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, Buluwayo, are related to 
one another like the suburbs of one great town. The 
stay-at-home Englishman may find it hard to realise 
that places as far apart physically as London and 
Constantinople have yet more in common than Bir- 
mingham and Brighton. But so it is. The same sort 
of white people inhabit the sea-coast villages, the 
mining camps, and the upland plateaus, throughout 
the group of States and territories scattered over an 
area in which Britain might be lost. The same ques- 
tions divide them, the same interests connect them. 
The Dutchman and the Englishman must contrive to 
exist side by side with each another and with the natives, 
to reconcile their differences, to find a modus vivendi, 
from the Cape to the Zambesi. And of the whole far- 
stretching area the Transvaal is the heart. The 
gold of the Rand has displaced the South African 
centre of gravity. It is in Johannesburg that the 
tide of life pulses most fiercely, the nervous system 
is most complex, the relations with the world outside 
are closest. The Rand is bound to become, in spite 
of excessive taxation and misgovernment, the nucleus 
of population for all Africa south of the equator. 
With the deep levels and the lower-grade outcrop mines 
worked to their full capacity, and with Delagoa Bay in 
English hands, or under English regulation, Johannes- 
burg will be a city like Melbourne or Sydney, with half 
a million of people, anda vast trade with the mother- 
country and the neighbouring Colonies. 

To say that this is a millionaire’s question is to look 
at a very small corner of it. No doubt the magnates of 
South African finance will make more money when the 
paralysing hand of an obstructionist Government has 
been lifted from the Witwatersrand reefs. But so also 
will thousands of investors in London, Paris, and 
Berlin ; and so will many British manufacturers, and 
pretty nearly all South African colonists, Dutch and 
English alike. The greatest gainers of all, if they only 
knew it, would be the Boer tarmers of the Transvaal, 
who might make small fortunes by supplying the 
wants of a Greater Johannesburg, instead of 
being rapidly turned into the pauperised hangers-on 
of a bureaucracy which is practically supporting them 
out of the taxes levied on the Uitlanders. No 
wonder that these latter, and not they alone, but 
Englishmen in general, throughout South Africa, and 
plenty of energetic Africanders as well, are exasperated 
at the obstinacy which is spoiling the whole prospect 
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by extortion and misgovernment. Nor is it surprising 
that those who know the country and the facts do not 
like the outlook. The situation is indeed curiously 
anomalous. In Cape Colony, in the Orange Free 
State, in Natal, and in Rhodesia, English and Dutch 
live on terms of perfect equality ; in the Transvaal, the 
Englishman—perhaps with a partner, cousin, or brother 
beyond the frontier—is an inferior creature, a memiber 
of the ‘‘misera plebs contribuenda,” with no political 
status, and the privilege of being plundered for the 
benefit of the ruling aristocracy. 

It is this which really alarms cautious men. They feel 
that the condition of affairs in Johannesburg must affeet 
the entire South African world. The harmony of Eng- 
lish and Africander outside the Transvaal is jeopardised 
by the spectacle of the oppression of the former race 
within the dominions of the Republic. Let us illustrate 
the case by a perfectly fair analogy. Could Irishmen 
live peacefully with their fellow-citizens in Manchester, 
if in Liverpool, let us say, to be Irish were to be a political 
and fiscal pariah, condemned to pay all the rates, and 
in return to be left without civic rights? But there 
is another danger which reaches further. Disarmed 
and helpless as they are for the moment, it is, neverthe- 
less, certain that a majority of Englishmen, with a 
contingent of Americans and Australians, will not 
be permanently kept in subjection by a minority, in- 
ferior to them in wealth, in education, in intelligence, 
and in everything but the possession of arms and 
privileges. If not with the assistance of the Imperial 
Government, the Transvaal Outlanders will eventually 
contrive to secure their rights without such aid. In that 
case they would owe no gratitude to the Paramount 
Power. There would be an English Republic in the midst 
of our enclave, and this, from its superiority in wealth 
and population, would draw all the other Colonies and 
territories after it. There would be more likelihood of 
a United States of South Africa—mo¢ under the English 
flag—than one cares to contemplate. Atany rate, the 
chance of political and commercial Federation would 
disappear. Even as it is, there is a well-grounded 
belief that the influence of the ruling oligarchy in the 
Republic is sedulously at work against the Com- 
mercial Union project, which the Progressives will 
probably bring forward in the ensuing Session of the 
Cape Parliament. The great idea of Sir George Grey 
and Sir Bartle Frere will hardly be carried into effect so 
long as the Africander cause is ‘‘bossed” from Pre- 
toria. The reflex action of Transvaal politics on the 
Cape must not be forgotten. 

It is not solely a question of taxation. Larger 
interests are involved, and these are such as affect others 
besides a few wealthy mine-owners. All the Johannes- 
burgers are not proprietors of gold-mines, nor are most 
of them rich. True, the pressure of taxation on the 
industry of the Rand is going beyond all reasonable limits. 
The Transvaal Government during the last few weeks 
has imposed a 5 per cent. tax on mining profits, a tax 
of 2} per cent. on the yield from mining leases, besides a 
poll-tax on alien residents, and a so-called ‘‘ war-tax ” 
on land held by foreigners or foreign companies ; and 
these imposts will mean a serious loss to thousands of 
shareholders in France and Germany as well as in 
England. But the Rand residents might almost forgive 
the taxation if it produced a reasonably good adminis- 
tration. A government may be costly without being 
bad. That of the South African Republic is both. 
The Johannesburgers have been mulcted of millions 
without obtaining the elements of civilised rule. They, 
a community of active business men, who have success- 
fully carried through some of the most gigantic industrial 
enterprises of modern times, are forced to see their 
affairs mismanaged for them by over-paid officials, who 
are grossly and necessarily ignorant, even when they 
are not corrupt. The Transvaal Government is un- 
able to perform the first duty of a European régime in 
Africa, that of regulating and controlling the natives: 
it cannot prevent the Kaflirs at the mines trom rendering 
themselves useless, two or three days a week, by drink 
and faction fights. Its police system is notoriously 
rotten. The circumstances of the recent shooting case 
remain to be investigated ; Edgar may, as is alleged, 
have deserved his fate, and brought it upon himself. 
But the demeanour of the ‘‘ Zarps” towards civilians 
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is a constant provocation, and no one would be surprised 
if lamentable incidents occasionally ensued. On all 
grounds the discontent of the Uitlanders is genuine, 
and it is legitimate, even if it tends to be exaggerated. 
The -question, on which the future of South Africa 
largely depends, is asto what can be done, or what is 
likely to be done, to remedy it. The best hope for a 
satisfactory solution is that the Transvaal governing ring 
should see the error of its ways, and abandon a policy, 
which is doing infinite mischief to the country and fatally 
demoralising its Dutch population. But Her Majesty’s 
Government may be able to assist the process, by 
polite, but steady, pressure on the Pretoria authorities. 
Of course, there is the Convention of 1884; and so 
long as President Kruger keeps within the four corners 
of that remarkable instrument, it may be difficult to 
bring him up with a jerk. Nor is such a course at all 
desirable. There has been quite enough haste and 
violence in South Africa already. Still, with all respect 
to that Convention (which, at best, is a highly elastic 
document), President Kruger may be reminded that 
there is something outside and above it. On 20 Novem- 
ber, 1879, Sir Michael Hicks Beach addressed a 
despatch to Sir Garnet Wolseley, in which he pointed 
out that ‘‘neither by the Sand River Convention of 1852, 
nor at any other time, did Her Majesty’s Government 
surrender the right and duty of requiring that the 
Transvaal should be governed with a view to the 
common safety of the various European communities.” 
The London Convention is no more fundamental than 
the Sand River Treaty, and it does not deprive the 
Paramount Power of its obligation to see that no South 
African State is so governed as to become a nuisance or 
a danger to its neighbours. It ought to be the busi- 
ness of a firm, but conciliatory, diplomacy to impress 
this fact upon the obstinate Pretoria clique which is 
causing so much trouble. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Alfred Milner have a great, if difficult, task before 
them. They have to convince President Kruger that, 
while there is not the least desire to interfere with 
Transvaal independence, so long as that mode of exist- 
ence suits the Transvaalers, there must be an end to 
the rough-riding of the Uitlanders. The Conspiracy 
and the Raid have been paid for by three years of 
humiliation and confiscation ; it is time to revert, as far as 
possible, to the ‘‘ status quo ante Jameson,” and to make 
those improvements in the position of the Rand aliens 
on which the Imperial Government ought to have in- 
sisted long before the unhappy events of January 1896. 


OUR NEIGHBOUR’S DIFFICULTIES. 


| ygjeacol nation has the defect of its qualities, and the 
energy and practical common-sense of the British 
are largely countervailed by their lack of imagination. 
In no direction is this unimaginative quality more con- 
spicuous than in our dealings with France. No doubt 
French diplomacy is, and has been for some time past, 
irritating ; and French journalism, as in duty bound, 
plays up to the Quai d’Orsay. But there does not 
seem to be a suspicion in the minds of our journalists, 
who assume the office of guiding us on foreign policy, 
that the French nation is passing through a period of 
exceptional difficulty and stress. We have ourselves, 
at different times in our history, endured similar, if not 
identical, crises. The struggle with our American Colonies 
in the last century, the uprising of an impoverished and 
unrepresented populace between 1816 and 1832, the 
years between 1855 and 1857, when the Crimean War, 
the Persian War, and the Indian Mutiny followed one 
another like thunderclaps, were all hours of national 
trial, in which a powerful neighbour might easily have 
amused himself at our expense, and might even have 
inflicted upon us serious humiliations. That we escaped 
was doubtless due more to luck than to pluck, or the 
forbearance of others. But surely the memory of these 
difficulties might import a little patience and a little 
sympathy into our dealings with a neighbour who is 
fighting for dear life with those of his own household. 
e brutality of most of our own journals is due, we are 
sure, less to unkindness or dislike of the French than to 
the lack of that imaginative faculty to which we have 
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alluded. It is so very difficult for the average Englishman 
to understand anything about the Dreyfus affair, and the, 
newspaper writer is, of course, a very average English- 
man. All the incidents and turns and developments of the 
Dreyfus business are so remote from our experience of 
what is possible that they puzzle or amuse us, accord- 
ing to our temperaments. It never seems to occur to 
our able editors that what is sport to us may be 
death to the French nation. Take, for instance, the 
resignation of M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, President 
of the Civil Chamber of the Court of Cassation, and his 
newspaper attack upon his colleagues. It is very 
difficult to bring home to an Englishman what has 
happened, because the thing is to him barely con- 
ceivable. Let us try to imagine that during the trial 
of the Parnellite members by the Special Commission 
in 1888 (the only approach to a parallel that we can 
think of) Lord Justice Smith had suddenly retired from 
the Bench, thrown himself into the arms of the “St. 
James’s Gazette,” and confided to the sympathetic ear 
of that journal that he had seen Brother Day talking 
to Mr. T. P. O’Connor in the corridor, and that he 
had heard from the usher that President Hannen gave 
Mr. Parnell a whisky-and-soda in his private room! 
We beg the pardon of a very eminent judge for borrow- 
ing his name to point our moral; but in no other way 
is it possible to realise how the average Briton regards. 
the recent performance of M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire. 
Yet M. de Beaurepaire is not mad, nor is the higher 
French judiciary corrupt. It certainly is not easy to 
find an excuse for M. de Beaurepaire’s conduct, tried 
by any civilised standard. There is hardly an instance 
on record of a lawyer who has reached the highest 
rank in his profession turning round and accusing his 
brethren on the Bench and at the Bar of partiality and 
corruption. To propose that the Dreyfus case should 
be tried by all the forty-nine members of the Court of 
Cassation, instead of by the fifteen members of the 
Criminal Chamber, is a transparently dishonest sugges- 
tion, as M. de Beaurepaire knows well that a court of 
forty-nine judges would never agree upon anything. 
But M. de Beaurepaire is not the French judiciary ; 
still less is he the French nation. 

That is where so many of our countrymen seem to go 
wrong in judging their neighbour. They will not 
remember that ‘‘ the red fool-fury of the Seine ” is not 
the mood of the better class of Frenchmen in the towns, 
still less of the laborious thrifty population of the pro- 
vinces. Who does not know that the vast majority of 
the British nation are dumb, or inarticulate? Their 
sentiments are only guessed at by the metropolitan 
journals and by members of Parliament, except in 
moments of national emergency. The same thing is 
true of the French nation ; and who, with a spark of 
imagination in his composition, can help feeling sym- 
pathy with that dumb, inarticulate majority? Who 
serves them faithfully? Who tells them the truth? 
Their officers, whom they are told to look up to as their 
leaders, are quarrelling furiously amongst themselves 
as to whether a particular officer has or has not sold 
military secrets to the Tsar. And now their judges are 
beginning to quarrel over the same question, which 
decides the fate of their Governments. In an ex- 
quisitely pathetic chapter Carlyle describes how 
on the eve of the Revolution Louis XVI. attended 
a banquet of his officers at Versailles, and how 
on the Sovereign’s entry the orchestra struck up the air 
Richard, o mon roi! l’univers t’abandonne.” 
not France in the position of her once unhappy King ? 
The universe seems to be abandoning her ; judges, 
officers, ministers, all her natural protectors, seem to be 
deserting her, and aliowing her to drift towards the 
Niagara of civil war. Consider, in such circumstances, 
the enormous difficulties of any French Government in 
dealing with Foreign Affairs. Granted that the New- 
foundland shore question has been allowed to drag on 
an unconscionable time, and that, in converting the 
Madagascar protectorate into annexation, British treaty 
rights were ignored. This is not the time to insist 
upon our pound of flesh, or to harass a distracted 
neighbour. In private life, when one sees a friend 
battling with a cruel disease, or bowed down by the 
stroke of a domestic calamity, one does not choose that 
precise moment to settle accounts ; the humane mam 
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waits. Might we not, without impairing our dignity, 
inject into our relations with France a little of the 
courtesy and humanity of private life ? 


A YEAR’S TRADING. 


A MONTH ago we took stock of the nation’s foreign 

trade as disclosed by the available statistics for 
the eleven then completed months, The accounts for 
December have now been made up, and though they 
leave intact the conclusions drawn from our interim 
stock-taking, they yet afford some mitigation of the 
ominous figures set forth in the eleven months’ record. 
An expansion occurred in our export trade during 
December (accounted for partly by the presence of an 
extra working day consequent upon Christmas falling 
on a Sunday, partly by renewed commercial confidence 
following on the close of the Fashoda incident), with 
the result that the decrease in exports of £ 2,635,438 is 
reduced for the year to a decrease of £828,916 only. 
On the import side we find an increase during De- 
cember, amounting in value to no less than four 
millions sterling; so that, in spite of the increase of 
£1,658,252 in the December exports, the adverse 
balance of trade is farther off correction than ever. 
The increased food imports alone equal in value the 
total increased exports of the month. But the character 
of December’s swollen imports is made less portentous 
by the existence of a large increase in the import of raw 
materials for textile manufactures. These were im- 
ported in December 1808 to the value of 49,593,105, an 
increase of £1,335,318 over December 1897. This 
results in a conversion of the small decrease in this 
class of imports on the eleven months’ record into a 
decrease for the twelve months of £1,202,652. A 
growth in the imports of ‘‘ raw materials for sundry 
industries and manufactures” during December has 
converted the eleven months’ decrease of £158,075 
into a twelve months’ increase of £133,394. The im- 
ports have also been lessened by a spurt in the re- 
export trade. The increase of this entrep6t business for 
the eleven months was £240,318; for the twelve 
months it is £664,789. It will thus be gathered that 
the December returns have an air of seasonable cheerful- 
ness, and have in various directions contributed to allay 
in some slight measure the very alarming character of 
the national trade during the remainder of the year. 
But, just as the outburst of compliments and hopeful 
feeling, with which the Yuletide period is marked, needs 
in other departments of life to be discounted by the cold 
realities of unfestive times, so it would be foolish to 
accept this New Year’s greeting from the Custom 
House as complete and positive indication of the trend 
of our trade. We have given above two reasons why 
December 1898 shows an expansion, and others might 
be added, applicable to particular branches of industry. 
It will be wiser, for purposes of comparison, to take 
the whole of 1898, and compare it with the whole of 
1897 and 1896. 

In 1898 we exported home produce and manufactures 
to the value of £ 233,390,792, a decrease of £828,916 
on the exports of 1897, which in its turn was worse 
than 1896 by 45,925,843. Yet between 1896 and 1898 
there was an increase in the population estimated at 
700,000. In the former year our exports were £6 1s. 6d. 
per head of the population ; in 1898 they were £5 16s. 
This, in view of the tremendous advance in United 
States exports, and the substantial increase in the 
exports of Germany and other countries, hardly indicates 
that we are maintaining our position in the world- 
market. Our total imports, less 80 per cent. of the 
value of the re-exports (which is as near as we can get 
to the actual net imports), were worth last year 
4#422,118,837, an increase over 1897 of £ 19,053,405 ; 


_ and the 1897 imports were themselves larger than those 


of 1896 by 46,243,459. Thus the ugly gulf between 
imports and exports yawns more widely every year. 
It is bridged to some small extent by the value of 
the ships “built in British yards, of which, for some 
mysterious reason, the Board of Trade takes no 
account in its Returns; but it must not be supposed 
that the increase of nineteen millions sterling in last 
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year’s imports is accounted for by the spurt in ship- 
building of which we have recently heard so much. 
This will be seen by comparing the total tonnage 
launched from British yards last year, with that of 
previous years. In 1896 the total production was 
1,323,709 tons; in 1897 it was 1,047,951 tons. The 
wonderful year (for shipbuilding) just ended records a 
total output of 1,559,125 tons. Clearly, then, the 
increased activity of the shipyards makes but a poor 
show as a set-off against the huge increase in the 
imports. We are also told by optimistic critics that 
the unknown item of freights plays a very large 
part in filling up the discrepancy between imports and 
exports. It cannot have done much in the way of 
accounting for last year’s increased imports ; for, so far as 
can be gathered from the frightfully intricate records of 
[movements in carrying rates last year, increases in rates 
on some routes were discounted by decreases on others. 
Nor do the Board of Trade’s shipping accounts indicate 
any growth in the carrying trade of British vessels. 
In 1895 the tonnage of British vessels entered at 
foreign and Colonial ports was 25,339,655 tons; in 
1898 it was only 25,171,847 tons; of vessels cleared 
the record for 1897 is 28,101,298 tons ; for 1808 it is 
27,959,322 tons. 

So much for the gross totals of our trade statistics. 
They need not be pursued further, because—a circum- 
stance some of our contemporaries would do well to 
apprehend-—the actual condition of our trade cannot be 
gathered by comparisons of gross totals; to lump imports 
of raw materials and imports of manufactures, for in- 
stance, into one table is to spread confusion rather than 
knowledge. Among the leading features of the year’s ex- 
ports may be mentioned a decline of half a million tons 
in the export of coal; though, owing to increased 
price, there is a growth of nearly one and a half million 
sterling in the value of that export. For reasons we 
have given on previous occasions, the curtailment in 
this branch of our export trade would be a subject for 
congratulation rather than mourning ; but the cause of 
the late shrinkage is to be found in the Welsh coal strike 
(an incident full of various disasters to the nation’s 
wealth and industry), and there is no ground for hoping 
that the scientific conservation of our vanishing coal 
supply has entered into the head of anybody concerned. 
Notable also is the decrease of over two millions sterling 
in the value of the yarns and textile fabrics exported. 
This decline is spread over all branches of the textile 
trade save cotton, and in some departments, silk ; both 
Ireland and Yorkshire have been hit severely. Mean- 
while an increase in the export of textile machinery, 
from £5,702,183 to £6,601,876, shows that we are still 
pursuing the somewhat equivocal business of furnishing 
our rivals with the means of competing with British 
manufactures. Apart from machinery, our manufac- 
tured exports are not in a particularly good way. In 
metals and metallic manufactures, and apparel, and 
articles of personal use, there is a decline of 4 1,982,238, 
which is but poorly compensated for by an increase of 
£430,773 in the export of miscellaneous manufactures. 
The serious significance of this stagnation is espe- 
cially marked when reference is made to the increase 
in the import of foreign manufactures ; for there is now 
proceeding the manufacturing equivalent of carrying 
coals to Newcastle. The import of fully manufactured 
articles was valued at £85,134,440 in 1897, and at 
487,119,504 in 1898, an increase of nearly two millions. 
Nor does this represent the real total. Under Miscel- 
laneous Articles imported we have a growth from 
414,140,398 to £14,797,902. Far the greater part of 
this may be added to manufactures; as also may the 
articles coming through the Parcel Post, the receipts 
from which rose from £1,004,950 to £1,313,308. 

The concluding paragraph of an article is not an 
adequate place for the discussion of remedies for the 
pathological condition of our national trade. Nor will 
it be profitable to suggest sweeping changes, such as a 
revolution in our fiscal system. We do not say that 
such a revolution is not desirable, but on the great 
scale it is obviously impracticable just now. Yet, as we 
are on the eve of a new Session, we may with advantage 
name two directions in which the Legislature could at 
once afford help. For the aid of the home market for home 
produce there should be a new Merchandise Marks Act, 
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more drastic, much more complete, than the two existing 
Acts. Every import which it is possible to brand should 
be marked “foreign” or ‘‘ Colonial” according to the 
place of origin; and the articles themselves (not the 
wrappings of the packing cases) should be stamped, 
and in such a manner as to render impracticable sub- 
sequent deletion. Parliament should also demand the 
overhauling of the Consular Service, and its recon- 
struction on a more commercial basis. Wherever the 
importance of the place warrants it, commercial attachés 
should be added to the Consular staff, and the excellent 
system of complete and up-to-date Consular Reports 
which the United States demand from their agents, 
should be organised by the British Foreign Office. 
Commercial Consuls, at least, should also be appointed 
to the British Colonies as well as in foreign countries. 


LAW AND THE JUDGES. 


HE Supreme Court has just entered upon a new 
legal year. It would be easier to have hopes of 
the coming year were it possible to congratulate the 
Court on the year that is passed. In the chronic 
unhealthiness of legal affairs we are denied both these 
pleasures. We are not referring to the list of cases 
set down for trial, which is rather favourable than 
otherwise, when compared with some previous years. 
Since the beginning of last year the number of cases 
has diminished in all branches of the Court, except the 
Appeal Court: but it is satisfactory that this is owing 
to reduction of arrears which had accumulated ; and 
this again is partly to be ascribed to the severe criticism 
to which the Courts, for a considerable time, have been 
exposed—especially from members of the Bar. The 
Appeal Court is rather peculiar in having nearly a 
hundred more cases than at the beginning of last year ; 
but there has been an actual reduction of the arrears 
with which the last sittings began. The increase may 
be due either to the weakening of the Courts of first 
instance, which is an unpleasant phenomenon of recent 
development, or to the retirement of the late Master of 
the Rolls, Viscount Esher, who used the commanding 
influence he had over his Court in discouraging 
applications for new trials. Under the new régime 
the views of the Court have become more con- 
sonant with general professional feeling on this 
matter. Even in the Chancery Division arrears 
have been considerably reduced, and there are now 
one hundred and seventy-two cases less than there 
were a year ago. It is not always easy to be sure what 
inferences should be drawn from this class of facts. 
One inference, however, can be made with certainty. 
If the judges are clearing off arrears, the clamour for 
more of them cannot be defended. It is quite certain 
that when the lists become heavier, it is not from 
increase of healthy business, but from the growth of 
arrears which our present number of judges is plainly 
able to keep down. 

It has long been known, not only to the legal profes- 
sion, but to all belonging to the classes familiar with 
the Supreme Court, that the legal machinery itself is all 
out of gear; and that the delay, expense, confusion, and 
uncertainties of all kinds now prevalent largely explain 
the falling-off in ‘‘ business.” It was, no doubt, a thrice- 
told tale of the law even before the Aula Regis became 
the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
But the Judicature Acts of twenty-five years ago re- 
moved many of the old grievances, so that recent com- 
og and protests arise out of matters of recent origin. 

he old order has changed, but development has not 
reached the stage it should have done ; our legal system 
shares the grotesque fate of that other case of arrested 
development, the mongoose. As witness, we need only 
recall the circuit system. But another worse kind of 
dissatisfaction has arisen which is rarer in legal history. 
Englishmen have been railing against law and lawyers 
for ages, but they have mostly been proud of the dig- 
nity, learning, wisdom, and high character of the Bench 
of Judges. With the exception of the monarchy its«If, 
hardly any institution in the country has had more 
respect and reverence. It would be a calamity if so 
sound a public attitude came to be abandoned, what- 
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ever the cause. So much the more reason, then, to note 
any change in that direction. Recent appointments to 
the Bench are responsible to a great extent for a certain 
discontent which is now abroad. The rank and file of 
the Judges has been allowed to deteriorate. The 
higher offices have not suffered. They fill them- 
selves—by an almost natural selection—from small 
groups of men whose distinction is obvious and 
obviously justified. But in the case of the Puisne 
Judges, where selection is more difficult, enough care 
has not been exercised. The Puisne Judges used to be 
the most able, learned, and experienced, of the occupants 
of the Bench, but this, with certain distinguished ex- 
ceptions, can no longer be said of them. In several 
recent instances political services alone were the moving 
cause of the appointments. In one case no other reason 
could be discovered than relationship to a minister of 
the Crown ; and yet another appointment could best be 
accounted for on the supposition that it was not thought 

ood political business, that all the inferior samples of 
judges should belong only to one political party. The 
Lord Chancellor’s choice in the creation of judges is, 
to be sure, more difficult than it used to be, because 
he has no longer three chiefships to bestow. Part of 
the deterioration of the Bench is due to this fact. With 
two Lord Chief Justices and a Chief Baron, the Bench 
had more distinction. A man who would not accept a 
Puisne Judgeship would accept a chiefship ; and thus a 
very strong element in the constitution of the Bench is 
now lacking. The mistake was not foreseen twenty-five 
years ago, but it is felt now ; and a return to the former 
state of things would be a most useful reform. Another 
excuse may be found for the Chancellor in the fact that 
he might have avoided some half dozen of his appoint- 
ments, if he had had a freer hand during the last ten 
years. The names of a good number of distinguished 
advocates and lawyers may be recalled who were ripe 
for Puisne Judgeships, which they would have gladly 
accepted. They were either appointed to County Court 
Judgeships or they retired. About the time when they 
should have been appointed to the High Court, it was 
almost wholly manned by elderly judges, long past 
their pension age, who would not retire. 

Too long deferred retirement has not only been 
responsible for slow despatch of business, but has 
actually tended to the deterioration of the personnel 
of the Bench. But with all these allowances, the fact 
remains that the most recent appointments to the 
Bench have been of a perverse character. We do 
not include in this remark that of Mr. Justice Bucknill. 
That at least has not been made against the general 
sense of the Bar, as that of Mr. Justice Ridley was. We 
do not know that the Chancellor can be expected to 
have knowledge of defects of temper which are more to 
be looked for at home than in court. The Lord Chan- 
cellor always gets out of touch with the Bar after a few 
years of office, and is not qualified to judge of these re- 
finements. But there was the broad fact that Mr. 
Justice Ridley’s experience was of a very limited charac- 
ter; that he knew nothing of criminal law and pro- 
cedure, and little even of the wider kind of civil practice. 
If he was anything, he was an expert in figures. Mr. 
Justice Phillimore, again, was an expert in Admiralty 
cases and on ecclesiastical law. If Sir Walter had to 
be a judge, his place was clearly in the Admiralty Divi- 
sion. But owing to the peculiar union of that and the 
Divorce Division, a judge may have to sit in both classes 
of cases, which really disqualified Mr. Justice Phillimore. 
His management of criminal trials has shown that he 
forgets that he is not a judge of morals but of law. 
Flagrant examples are the case of the post-mistress 
upon whom he passed a most cruel sentence, which the 
Home Secretary has promised to mitigate; and the 
better known case of Lieutenant Wark. One thing 
appears very clear in all these appointments: the 
enormous importance of the administration of the 
criminal law is not duly appreciated. An incredible 
amount of gratuitous human suffering follows from the 
appointment of inexperienced judges. We have no 
sympathy with an opinion often expressed that a Com- 
missioner should not try civil cases on account of their 
importance, but may be sent to relieve a judge of his 
criminal work. Some years ago some of the ablest of 
the Chancery Judges were sent on circuit. Their in- 
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experience of criminal courts was fatal, and the experi- 
ment curiously, if happily, was not continued. The 
proper inference from this is, that a common law judge 
ought not to be sent to try matters of life and death by 
way of apprenticeship. Vivisection certificates are 
not granted to students. If there is any consola- 
tion to be derived from these recent scandals in 
the administration of the criminal law, it is that the 
personal idiosyncrasies of judges will, for these very 
cases, be probably the sooner tempered by a Court 
of Criminal Appeal. 


VALENCIA, 


past the deserts, orange-groves, and watered 
gardens, winding up and down between low 
jagged hills and the sea, which, against the red soil 
about Cabafal and the harbour, is often blood-red, 
suddenly, turning inland, we are in Valencia. It was 
dark when I reached it, and I have never seen, except 
point by point in its midst, this city of tall towers and 
blue domes. I have followed all its windings, and on 
every side it dwindles out to dusty and cheerless boule- 
vards, a half-dry river-bed, gardens with palms and all 
manner of slim, feathery trees, thirsty for lack of rain, 
and grey with dust. It is a maze of tall and narrow 
streets, in which houses of irregular height and size, and 
colour and style, follow one another with a uniform pro- 
fusion of balconies, all with their shutters or their 
persianas ; here and there four or five streets debouch 
into an oddly shaped square, for the most part a mere 
Space between street and street, and for the most part 
with a church at one of its corners. There are whole 
streets of shops, every shop with its little oval sign- 
board, painted with the image of a saint; every shop 
open to the street, and hung outside with sashes, and 
plaids, and lengths of cloth and velvet, and shawls, and 
blankets, and every kind of long, bright stuff. And, 
stagnant amidst the constant flowing of busy life, to 
and fro in these vivid, narrow streets, a beggar stands 
at every crossing; men with a horrible absence of 
hands, men without legs, men doubled up, and twisted 
into strange shapes, hopping like frogs, blind men, men 
sitting against the wall with cloaks drawn over their 
faces, old men tottering with age, women carrying sick 
children, or with children running beside them with 
little tin plates in their hands. 

Valencia is both old and new, and much in it seems 
to be at once old and new. The people are busy, 
thriving, but they work with their hands, not with 
machinery, and they work almost in the open air, in 
shops laid open like Eastern bazaars, in great doorways, 
where whole families assemble with their chairs, or 
sitting on balconies, in the Spanish fashion, with their 
backs to the street. The women pass, bare-headed, 
in their bright clothes, on their tiny feet, carrying 
pitchers to the fountain, and pitchers of beautiful ancient 
form, like two-handed amphorz. They pass, dressed 
in black, with their black mantillas and their fans, on 
their way to the churches, to which they are always 
going, and from which they are always coming. And 
in the men’s handkerchiefs, twisted into a turban, with 
a hanging tail ; in many of the faces, in which brown 
blackens to so dark a shade ; in fingers and finger-nails, 
stained like a negro’s, I see the Moors, still un- 
conquered in Spain. 

And the colour! I have never seen so much colour 
in any streets before, except indeed in the streets of 
Moscow, where it hurts. Here it is bright, moving, not 
insistent, and clothing gay life. I like to walk in the 
market-place on a sunny morning, among those white 
stalls, set up with coverings like sails, at which brown 
women sit in their comfortable chairs, laughing, calling 
to one another, fanning the fruit to keep off the cloud of 
flies and mosquitos. There is a ceaseless noise, pass- 
ing, sound of voices; bright dresses, shawls, aprons, 
throng the pavement and the roadway; everyone, as 
people do in Spain, is hurrying leisurely ; they are at 
once serious and good-humoured, as Spanish people 
are. And this coloured crowd is moving under the 
shadow of the Lonja, with its delicate fifteenth-century 
Gothic (still, as naturally as ever, the Exchange), and 
before the barbaric rococo of the Church of Los Santos 
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Juanes, in the one spacious square of Valencia, where, 
in the days of the Cid, tournaments were held, and men 
have been burned alive. 

This living on of the Middle Ages, in a busy town, 
into the present, came home to me with singular force 
one Thursday morning, as I went to the Cathedral 
Square to see the Tribunal of the Waters. Outside the 
Apostles’ Door an iron railing had been set up on the 
broad pavement, and, within the railing, an old-fashioned 
sofa, semi-circular in form, had been placed; and at 
half-past eleven six old men, peasants, took their seats, 
bare-headed, in their peasants’ blouses. Then two 
peasants came forward, entered the enclosure, and each 
stated his case, briefly. The case was heard, discussed, 
and decided, in five minutes. The six old men sat there 
leaning forward on their sticks, listening attentively, for 
the most part saying nothing, tacitly accepting the judg- 
ment of their president, a keen-faced, unhesitating man, 
who sat with his head bent, and his eyes raised scrutin- 
isingly, never moving from the face of the man before 
him. His decision has the force of law; and this 
tribunal, which, since the time of the Moors, has sat 
here every Thursday at half-past eleven to decide all 
questions relating to the watering of the lands, is a 
remnant of medieval democracy, peasants judging 
peasants, which is not the least surprising of popular 
survivals. 

Another morning | seemed to myself more than ever 
in the Middle Ages, as I attended a Latin discussion in 
the cathedral, when D. Tariny Rafael Torres propounded 


. the thesis that three things are needed for a perfect re- 


pentance : ‘‘ oris confessio, cordis contritio, atque operis 
satisfactio,” and the Sres. Martinez and Fuset disputed 
the thesis. Against the entrance to the choir, over 
which hung a lighted lamp, a carpet had been laid, on 


‘which was placed a row of crimson-covered arm-chairs 


and a table covered with crimson cloth. Opposite, 
immediately against the door of the principal entrance, 
a movable pulpit had been set up, also hung with 
crimson, and standing on a high wooden frame, to 
which steps led at the back. On both sides were 
benches for the audience. Six church dignitaries, in 
their crimson and ermine robes, sat on the seats at the 
table, one or two others at the side, and the disputants 
on an ancient leather-covered settle on the right of the 
pulpit. The orator was led in with ceremony. He 
spoke, seated, for exactly an hour. After he had 
spoken, the younger of the two disputants, a man with 
the face of an intellectual fighter, rose with his first 
**contra.” He spoke rapidly, almost disdainfully, with 
a suppressed smile, as he proposed his difficult ques- 
tions. I left after nearly two hours, while the older of 
the two disputants was proposing his objections. | 
found Latin surprisingly like Spanish, when pronounced 
with a Spanish accent, the Spanish lisp and gutturals : 
‘*nunquam,” for instance, sounding like the Spanish 
etiam” like ‘‘éthiam.”” And the audience, 
that too reminded me of what those audiences must 
have been that flocked to hear the Schoolmen. On and 
around the benches, in a dense mass on each side, were 
priests and students, a certain number of men who had 
probably once been students, and then boys, old men, 
women, beggars—people who certainly could not under- 
stand a word that was said, but gazing, and apparently 
listening, with rapt attention, as if to a strange religious 
service, quite out of the usual course, which it was 
partly curious and partly pious to attend. One old 
woman, not far from me, knelt. 

The churches of Valencia, so numerous, and filled 
during all the hours of service with so constant a devo- 
tion, are of but moderate value architecturally, apart 
from the curiosity of their structure, in such churches 
as San Andrés and San Nicolas, where the original 
form of the mosques, out of which they have been built, 
still persists, almost unaltered. Many churches, once 
Gothic, have been spoiled out of recognition ; plaster 
and whitewash, and gold paint, have been at work on 
almost every interior ; and the few good pictures which 
might be seen, the Ribaltas, Juanes, an interesting 


Goya, are put into dark corners, where it is impossible 


to see them properly. The Cathedral itself, built on 

the site of a mosque, and seen at its best in the bell- 

tower and cimborio, which rise very effectively against 

different aspects of the sky, has suffered restoration, 
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and its principal entrance is now tawdry with meaning- 
less ornament. The one satisfying piece of Gothic 
here is in none of the churches, but in the Lonja, with 
its pillars spiring to the roof and branching out into 
stone palm-trees, with a really broad effect of delicacy. 
Renaissancearchitecture is but just seen, in the audiencia ; 
and, in the palace on which I am looking out as I write, 
a terrible example of eighteenth-century barocco, a very 
masterpiece of the art of heaping up the unnecessary. 
The river of Valencia, the Turia, which, strictly speak- 
ing, scarcely exists, is to me almost the most fascinating 
thing here, framing in the picture I make for myself of 
this intricate place, with an effect that pleases me. The 
river banks, with their stone quays, are wide enough 
for the Seine, and the Turia is a thread of water lost in 
the sand. The dry river-bed is a mass of brown sand, 
like the sea-shore ; trees grow on each side, and grass 
about the trees ; the horse-market is held here in the 
morning, carts pass to and fro, cattle lie there on 
heaped straw, soldiers gallop over it on their horses, 
black sheep wander along it in a fantastic dark crowd, 
the dust rising whitely from under their little hoofs. 
And there are moments when the thin stream, flowing 
in and out among the sand, touches all these colours 
with an exquisite light, drawing into itself the green of 
the trees, and shining daintily amidst the dust. In 
such moments one seems to see Africa, the desert and 
the oasis. 


Under a stormy sky, the river-bed has a wild and 
savage aspect, its brown sand reddening under the dark 
clouds, droves of black cattle roaming over it, the wind 
stirring in the leaves of the trees ; and one night I saw 
across it one of the most original sunsets I had ever 
seen ; a sunset in brown. Standing on the bridge next 
beyond the Moorish ‘‘ Bridge of the Law,” and looking 
towards the Gate of Serranos, with its fourteenth- 
century battlements, every line distinct against a rim 
of pale green sky, I saw the clouds heaped above them 
in great loose masses of brown, nothing but shades of 
brown, and every shade of brown. It was as if the 
light smouldered, as if an inner flame scorched the 
white clouds, as flame scorches paper, until it shrivels 
into an angry, crackling brown. Under these loose 
masses of brown cloud, the battlemented gate, the tall 
houses, a square and narrow tower which rose beyond 
them, darkened to exactly the same colour in shadow ; 
and all but the upper part vanished away into complete 
darkness, which extended outwards over the trees on 
the quay, and over a part of the dry river-bed, coming 
suddenly to an end just before the water began. The 
thin stream was coloured a deep purple, where the 
reflection of the clouds fell right upon it; and higher up, 
where a foot-bridge crossed the river, reversed shadows 
walked in greenish water, step for step with the passers 
on the bridge. It was long before the light faded out 
of the clouds, which sank to a paler and paler yellow ; 
and I stood there thrilled with admiration of those 
violent and daring harmonies, which seemed to carry 
Nature beyond her usual scheme of colour, in what [ 
could not help almost hearing as the surge of a 
Wagnerian orchestra. ARTHUR SyMons. 


THE PROBLEM OF IRISH EDUCATION, 
I.—Tue ‘‘ Mrxep ” System. 


= \ X JE cannot disregard the fact that three Cabinets 

in succession have admitted the Roman 
Catholic grievance on education and have attempted to 
legislate on it. . . . We cannot deny that Parliament 
is committed by the pledges of its distinguished leaders.” 
Mr. Horsman, a Whig ex-Chief Secretary of some note 
in his day (he was Mr. Disraeli’s original ‘‘ superior 
person”), uttered these words in the same debate— 
now more than a quarter of a century since—in which 
Mr. Gladstone characterised the state of the Irish 
Roman Catholics, as regards University education, as 
‘* miserably” and ‘‘ scandalously” bad, but, in spite of 
pledges, and admissions, and Bills in plenty, matters re- 
main practically in statu. Whigs and Tories, no matter 
how widely they may differ as to the remedy, have been 
at one as to the grievance; Mr. Horsman admitted it 
as freely as Lord Mayo; Mr. John Morley can go into 
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the same lobby with Mr. Arthur Balfour, for the only 
essential condition of agreement is knowledge of the 
local situation. The English politician needs to have 
practical, official connexion with Ireland, and if there 
is now a prospect of the grievance being finally 
laid, it is because the leader of the House of Commons, 
the Prime Minister’s right-hand man, was for several 
years Chief Secretary for Ireland, and has not forgotten 
what he learnt there. Exasperated Irish members will 
not believe it, but it is true none the less, that not the 
‘« Castle,” nor the natural vice of Lords-Lieutenant and 
Chief Secretaries, has barred the way to an intelligent con- 
sideration of this matter, but a certain curious stolidity 
of English public opinion, which, having early in the 
century got hold of the phrase ‘‘ mixed education,” has 
obstinately refused to get beyond it. And yet mixed 
education as a working scheme is pure delusion—it 
does not exist ! 

The system was not without its charm for those 
politicians who love to deal with phrases rather than 
with facts. It was invented in the twenties by Mr. 
Stanley, and was confidently recommended, as so many 
things have been recommended before and since, asa 
“settlement” of that particular grievance. Irish 
children, whether ‘‘ Romans,” or “English,” or off- 
shoots of the Scots Kirk, were to receive ‘‘ combined 
secular, and separate religious instruction,” the State 
providing the secular and the religious looking after 
itself. In the field even of elementary education— 
nothing else being thought of at the time—the new 
system led to constant friction and agitation, for no 
party in Ireland cordially and unreservedly accepted it. 
In the case of University education, it has produced the 
discreditable state of things known to all Chief Secre- 
taries ; but the ‘‘ Nonconformist conscience,” and the 
remnants of the ‘‘ No Popery” party in England and in 
Scotland, have clung to the phrase, and have insisted 
that, no matter what the majority of the Irish people 
want, their education, so far asthe State is concerned, 
must be ‘‘ mixed” or must be secular. In England or 
in Scotland it might be quite right that the school shall 
be an adjunct of the Church of the majority, but the 
Irishman, for whom in the eighteenth century education 
was a penal offence, is offered in the nineteenth merely 
a secular and colourless form. If he objects, he is told 
that he is an unreasonable and quarrelsome person, 
who, instead of being thankful for English favours 
heaped upon him, is stupid enough to ask for what he 
wants instead of what another thinks he ought to 
want. 

It is no part of our purpose to go into the details of 
the National system, which deals only with elementary 
education, but the proper understanding of the Uni- 
versity question requires some knowledge of its history, 
for history lies at the very root of the matter. Two 
things are commonly said of the ‘‘ mixed” elementary 
system : first, that it has been accepted by the loyal and 
orderly Protestants, and has been rejected only by the 
disloyal and turbulent Papists, whom nothing will ever 
satisfy, and, second, that it has, after all, been a great 
success. Neither statement is true without qualifi- 
cation. It was at first bitterly denounced by the 
Protestants, who saw in it the ruin of their ‘‘ chartered” 
and other schools which had a directly prosely- 
tising tendency, and it was only when all hopes 
of forcing proselytising schools on the Roman Catho- 
lics was abandoned, that the Protestants rallied 
to the secular system. It will be enough to give 
two quotations in proof of this. The first in 
point of date is from a famous speech delivered 
in 1837, while the National School system was still 
in its infancy, by the Rev. Dr. Cooke, leader of the 
Ulster ascendency party. Speaking at a Conservative 
banquet at Belfast, he denounced the new Education 
Board as having ‘‘ the love of education for a cloak, but 
hatred of the Bible for an undergarment. For what,” 
he went on, ‘‘is the education they have provided for 
Roman Catholics and would force by bribery upon 
Protestants ? Confessedly it is Popery in disguise, but 
the wand of truth has waved over it, and the mask has 
fallen from its hideous countenance. . . . I must 
press upon this Protestant Conservative meeting that 
the education of Ireland, so far as the public funds are 
concerned, is plainly delivered over to the hands of the 
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Romish priesthood.” This is somewhat wild and inco- 
herent, but it illustrates the spirit in which Ulster 
Protestants at that time regarded ‘‘ united secular and 
separate religious instruction.” The other extract is 
from the calmer atmosphere of an episcopal speech in 
the West thirty] years later. When Dr. Bernard was 
enthroned as Protestant Bishop of Tuam in 1867, he 
insisted on the importance of maintaining the schools of 
the Church Education Society : ‘‘I am always bold to 
speak in the cause, which I believe to be essential to the 
very existence of Protestantism. I have no hesitation 
in saying that if we give up essentially, unmistakably 
Protestant schools, we shall soon give up Protestantism 
altogether, and I always wish to speak boldly and 
clearly upon this point. I thank God that He has pre- 
served me from ever compromising myself, and I pray 
that He will keep me stedfast and immovable in this 
great and glorious work.” After these utterances, 
which are only samples of an innumerable host, how 
can Protestants, at any rate Irish Protestants, pose as 
convinced advocates of the secular and mixed system ? 
how can they charge their Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen with being unreasonable and aggressive, if 
they adopt as their own, if not the heated language of 
Dr. Cooke in 1837, the milder principles enunciated by 
Dr. Bernard in 1867 ? If for a Protestant child a Church 
school education is ‘‘ essential to the very existence” of 
his religion, has not a Roman Catholic the right to 
entertain the same feeling with regard to his Church? 

But we are told as a second point that, after all these 
squabbles and protestations, the Irish National School 
system has got into excellent working order, that the 
Churches are reconciled to it, and that over a million 
Irish children are on the rolls of the schools. Yes, but 
why? Because the Churches have had their way. The 
National Board has contrived to hoodwink the British 
Parliament, which goes on voting an ever-increasing 
grant in aid of ‘‘mixed” elementary education in 
Ireland, whereas the thing itself has practically dis- 
appeared these many years back. The priest folds the 
Roman Catholic children into his school, and the 
Anglican parson and the Presbyterian fold their own 
children into theirs. The clergy are the managers of the 
schools, and appoint the teachers and religious instruc- 
tors. Children and masters and managers all come to be 
of the same religion. For all practical purposes the mixed 
system exists on paper and in the blue books, but it 
exists nowhere else. The various religious denomina- 
tions get their grants for what are in reality their own 
schools. The Christian Brothers’ schools are, it is true, 
still left out in the cold; but the principle is admitted, 
and in one form or another they are certain soon to get 
their grant. Similarly, under Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s 
Act, the Intermediate schools, most of which are 
strictly sectarian, get enormous subsidies out of 
public funds by way of payment for results as tested by 
public examination, and, finally, in a similar indirect 
method, money is granted to Roman Catholic colleges 
under the Royal University Act. But this last unhappy 
experiment of Sir Michael has satisfied nobody. It 
leads to cramming and to all sorts of ignoble devices, 
and has retarded rather than helped true University 
education in Ireland. The ‘‘ Intermediate” and the 
‘*Royal” schemes complete the system of deception 
that is practised upon Parliament, which, while swearing 
solemnly that upon no account will it abandon its faith in 
the mixed system, is at the present moment indirectly 
subsidising a strictly sectarian system of segregation. 
The ‘‘principle” as regards elementary and secondary 
education is gone beyond recall, and the attempt to 
maintain it in University education has only intensified 
that “‘ miserable ” and ‘‘ scandalous ” régime of a quarter 
of a century ago. 


REMBRANDT. , 


A MAN bought a house in Cordova and dug in his 
back garden. He dug through rubbish heaps of 
recent date, through the ruined fancies of successive 
centuries, and at last struck treasure—ten jars, big as 
Ali Baba’s, and closed with a royal seal. Thieves or chan- 
cellors had rifled and re-sealed nine of them, but the 
tenth was full of gold. In a land where Moorish kings 
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may lie an inch or two below the garlic, and to-day is 
but a film covering Arabian Nights, it may seem as 
reasonable to dig in one’s back garden as it would be 
on the Rand. In a Dutch back garden the prospects 
hardly appear so bright, and the digger must have a 
stolid enduring kind of madness to persevere till he 
strikes on gold. His only chance indeed is that, after 
much digging, his spade may become an alchemist’s 
wand. 

That miracle happened to Rembrandt. The man who 
ended with the profoundest, most moving, most trans- 
muting vision yet given to a painter began, one is 
tempted to say, with the commonest. His early work 
is ordinary material seen with supremely common 
vision. His ideal appears to be the baldest polish 
which it is possible to wreak upon a face. He has no 
“taste”? to help him. When he makes a collection of 
what he thinks beautiful objects the result is discon- 
certing. When he puts together his notion of a splendid 
and luxurious life, of a Titianesque splendour, he 
appears a kind of pawnbroker. Witness the well-known 
‘*Burgomaster Pancras and his Wife,” which recent 
research has decided to be really the Rembrandt War- 
dour Street and his Wife. But this man, who could do 
so little by taking thought and making a collection, 
who vainly hung himself, for dignity, with jewels and 
fine clothes, was to discover how to make more than 
gems and gold out of dust and a little light. 

So, too, having no natural bent for express pomp or 
intended beauty of person, he was to win majesty from 
long-suffering and humble features, to discover Bible- 
heads in bourgeois at home. As in the matter of effect, 
so in the matter of feeling, the ordinary and the put-up 
fell away; theatrical drama and swaggering gesture 
were replaced by quiet, undeniable looks, as of the 
heart intolerably shining through. What a ‘‘con- 
version” has happened between the time of the 
‘‘ Belshazzar,” with his action like a frightened hen, and 
the ‘‘ Nativity,” with the still-stricken face of Joseph 
and the bowed head of the Mage. At Amsterdam there 
was a little picture showing in its earliest phase a 
subject quintessentially treated later on. The scene was 
the “Supper at Emmaus.” Its colour was the clay 
with which Rembrandt began ; its light the leather of 
Honthorst; its drama was startling and ingenious. 
The figure of Christ, silhouetted against the candle, 
was thrown back with a gesture of sudden assertion. 
One disciple cowered on the far side of the table, the 
other grovelled in shadow at the Saviour’s feet. It is a 
long way from this dumb crambo to the intimate awe 
of the Louvre piece, where in the very quality of the 
light a kind of sad divinity wells out from the face that 
has suffered everything ; the companions become aware 
without sound or other sign. A disguised detective 
might bring down the theatre with the first effect ; it is 
thus that a god makes himself known. Such things 
are not done twice, and in the etching of 1654 there is a 
certain falling away from this close inspiration, more 
of the Court, less of the Presence. 

Such a revolution, easily to be noted in the treatment 
of the most pathetic moments of legend, affects as 
absolutely the conception of all the painter’s subjects 
through portrait to landscape. The intensity of human 
interest that Rembrandt could not have won in his early 
years from a beheading of John the Baptist, flows out 
easily later from a trivial action like an old woman 
cutting her nails; the coup de théitre of the early 
landscapes, the buffet of brassy light dealt to the scene, 
is the method of the earlier dramatic pieces ; there is 
the same change of method in the ‘ Mill” (40) to an 
effect not of force but of quality in the glimmering sky 
of dawn and moving waters. The first is a blow to the 
senses, the other a trouble in the memory. 

The course that led to this overwhelming power over 
the springs of emotion in vision was one of unequalled 
scrutiny of faces and the approaches of light. Within 
the narrow circle of a window, an easel and a chair, 
Rembrandt spelled and scanned, construed and recited, 
over and again, the faces of himself, his father, his 
mother, his wife, his son, and developed in the scrutiny 
a new emotion and confessional in light and shadow. 
Tintoretto’s work he probably never saw, the lesser 
work of Caravaggio perhaps, and if not in itself, then 
by report and imitation. But who could have surmised 
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that by the track of the Dutch insect eye, and by 
knocking at the nearest door into shadows labelled 
‘*Honthorst,” he was to come out at such a height ? 
From the first, however, where his master took one 
step from light to dark, he took ten; his scrutiny of 
shape and accent wasas finely sharpened, and the measure 
of space he could count as one with all those subdivisions, 
was broad and undistressed by colour. As early as 1634, 
in the ‘‘ Philosopher ” of the Louvre, astonishing results 
begin. The infinitely divided veils of light, the old man’s 
figure affected by its entrance as by a grave entrancing 
visit, or a part of his own thought, are a precocious 
foretaste of what was growing in Rembrandt's eyes, 
while his brain was still capable of stupid and tasteless 
compositions. By such stages of anticipation, return, 
and advance he won his first peak of golden, suffused 
light over perfect drawing of feature and expression. 
Such are the Queen’s portrait of a Lady with a Fan, the 
Duke of Westminster's Man witha Hawk, and its pendant. 
Later the full magic succeeds, when smoothness gives 
way to a handling that carries drawing and expression 
to a higher power ; yet as early as the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s ‘‘ Rabbi” (1635), with his landscape face half 
submerged in shadow, how comprehensive already on 
all sides but one is the sense of presence and absence, 
of character and mystery in a face pored upon that we 
mean when we speak of a Rembrandt! When all these 
powers are finally assembled, with what in art is the 
study and store of these pictures, the concentration of 
so packed a history and its inspired discharge, to be 
compared ? To look at a portrait by Rembrandt is like 
travelling ; there is more to see than in what slips past 
us between London and Jerusalem; there is Londoa 
and Jerusalem at once. A morning can be spent in 
delighted watching of the ceparture of a nose from the 
forehead, of the compiexities of firm and supple, of bone 
and skin as it goes on its way, and of the almost un- 
traceable delicacies of sharp and rounded with which it 
ends. So one may follow out feature after feature as ia 
a world of heightened lucidity and interest for the eye, 
and after these excursions the deep regard of the face 
takes hold again, and physiognomy becomes history, 
spent tragedy, reverie. Over all this passes at times a 
more than usually transfiguring light, and in his very 
last work the knowledge of the master becomes a 
thing of habit and ease, facts of form are flung down 
half disdainfully, and he appears about to pass beyond, 
to drop painting like a garment before a shrine where 
the secret will be to'd. Look at his portrait of himself 
(Lord Iveagh’s) in the first room at the Academy. It is 
like those evenings after whose crescendo of effects 
there arrives a climax and objects threaten to cry out 
the enigma of their being, no longer to be contained. 
The present exhibition of the master’s work at the 
Academy is magnificent. There is a certain admixture 
of dross, such as, in museums, is supposed to give a 
complete view of a painter’s work, but the main effect 
is to prove how rich the private collections of England 
still are in works by Rembrandt. This was already 
amply proved at Amsterdam, where the English contri- 
butions outweighed the pictures from any single 
country ; only the unique Corporation pieces, kept in 
Holland, made this preponderance doubtful. Lovers 
of art in this country ought to be in league to prevent 
any of those masterpieces being lost to us. There 
does not, for example, exist in the work of Rembrandt 
anything parallel with Earl Spencer’s Portrait of a Boy. 
No child, indeed, was ever painted like this, with so 
Wordsworthian a senseof far-coming, of things forgotten 
on the way, of surprise at the new world ; and in the silver 
and scarlet of this painting Rembrandt, it has been often 
remarked, divined the chord of Velazquez. The Earl 
of Feversham's ‘‘ Merchant,” Lord Penrhyn’s ‘‘ Lady 
with a Parrot,” Mr. Beaumont’s ‘‘ Tribute Money,” are 
other examples, besides those more familiar by ex- 
hibition, of England’s riches. The last room hols a 
surprise in Lord Leconfield’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Youth.” 
Nothing in our national collection nor in the ‘present 
exhibition is quite of this character, so fresh and frank 
in tone, so living to the last gleams upon the lips and 
eyes. Here is a picture to stare at fora week! At 
Amsterdam there were two portraits more astonishing 
in their kind, the pair belonging to Prince Youssopof. 
In these, instead of the golden b!as heightened by old 
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varnish, was pallid flesh, and the woman’s portrait, more 
particularly, was rendered with a breadth that suggested 
the modern painter's hallucination of making a head with 
a dozen touches of a large brush, till one examined the 
infinite mosaic of which it was built up. Another 
picture to be grudged to a foreign owner was the 
**Christ” of Count Raczynski, half a world in a face. 
But I must make an end of these comparisons. One 
more case that goes to show the unsuspected wealth 
of England is the Duke of Abercorn’s ‘‘ Deposition.” 
Clearly the composition and conception of the figures 
is Rembrandt’s, though the mossiness of Joseph of 
Arimathea, the garish colour of the Virgin, and a second- 
rateness of execution in other figures throw doubt on 
the authenticity of the entire work. The conception of 
the Christ is fine, but the neck and shoulder are 
curiously dislocated and evidently repainted over 
another arrangement. 
The drawings must stand over for another notice. 
D. S. M. 


MORE IN SORROW. 


I WISH this were an illustrated paper. There are 
situations which can be described so much better 
with a pencil than with a pen, and one of these, pre- 
eminently, is the situation I found last Saturday at the 
Globe Theatre. I wish my Editor would accept, instead 
of the following article, the cartoon I drew on Sunday 
morning. ‘* Going back to ‘School’”’ is its title, and 
it represents the British Public, as Mr. Bultitude zx 
toga puerilt, being received by Mr. John Hare, as Dr. 
Grimstone. Prettily suggested in it are the speechless 
indignation and reluctance of the former figure, the 
dreadful geniality of the latter. It lies before me as I 
write, mocking and paralysing ‘‘ the hand that wields 
the pen.” 

I have seen few things more melancholy, more 
spectral, than the first night of ‘‘School.” What an 
atmosphere of stale perfume pervaded it! The fresh- 
ness and sweetness of 1869 all withered, desiccated, yet 
given to us with a light pretence that it was the same as 
ever! ‘‘Time—The Present,” said the unblushing pro- 
gramme. ‘*‘Scene—A Glade in the Forest.” One 
looked at the Glade and saw that it had been painted to 
represent the verdure of midsummer. Yet I vow there 
was a rustle of dead leaves whenever any of the players 
crossed the stage. ‘‘ 1869. Very curious.” ‘* 1869. An 
unique specimen.”—Such were the labels affixed to 
those modern costumes in which the players strutted 
with so false an air of jauntiness and uptodation. 
‘“‘Time—The Present,” indeed! Every scene, every 
speech, had its obvious date on it, and in vain did the 
players try to palm the play off as a thing with life in 
it. Their effort was as irritating to the audience as 
it must have been fatiguing to themselves. Everything 
(1 thought) fell flat until the end of the last act, when 
the audience uprose and protested with loud cheers its 
ineradicable affection and admiration for Mr. Hare, that 
artist, and showed by its persistent cries of ‘Speech ! 
Speech!” how anxious it was for any modern thing— 
even a managerial speech—which might purge from its 
mouth the adulterated old-world flavour of the play. 

And ‘ School” might have been so enchanting, 
had Mr. Hare but produced it in the right way, with 
the costumes appropriate to its period. Surely, it was 
obvious folly to produce it as a modern play which 
would appeal dramatically to a modern audience. One 
does not expect a stuffed bird to sing. If the skeleton 
of the dodo soared into the air, one would be surprised. 
And yet this play has been produced as though it had 
just been written. Surely, with the precedent of 
‘*Trelawny” at the Court, such folly is inexplicable. 
There need, I think, have been no great stretch of 
imagination or of daring to foresee that the public 
which had flocked. to sentimentalise over a faked 
portrait of the early ’sixties would be quite as eager 
to see a genuine portrait of the late ’sixties. The 
language of the ’sixties had been caught deftly 
enough by Mr. Pinero. But here, in ‘‘ School,” we 
have the very quintessence. ‘‘ What a singular girl!” 
soliloquises Lord Beaufoy, in the third act. ‘‘ As fresh 
as nature and as artless as moss! So different from 
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the young persons one sees in Paris, and from the 
splendid tame tiger-lilies one meets in town!” That is 
quite perfect. Imagine how it would have entranced 
one, had it been spoken by an actor made up as a 
young ‘‘ swell,” with glengarry, cheroot, and ‘‘ Crimean 
beard”! Spoken, as it was, by an actor who was 
laboriously dressed up to the ’nineties and was in terror 
of creating a laugh, it only made one curse the manage- 
ment’s ingenuity in ruining a production. To preserve 
that impossible formula, ‘‘ Time—The Present,” there 
was a resort to two or three touching little subterfuges. 
Thus ‘‘ Tel-el-Kebir” had been substituted for ‘‘ Bala- 
clava.” Of course Balaclava and the appearance of 
Mr. Fred Kerr are not congruous; but equally incon- 
gruous are Tel-el-Kebir and the character of Jack 
Poyntz. This kind of tinkering is, indeed, worse than 
useless. If the management was blindly determined to 
produce the play in a modern way, Mr. Carton, or 
someone else who is in sympathy with the Robert- 
sonian spirit, should have been commissioned to revise 
every line of the original version and bring it 
up to date. But that would not have _ been 
enough. Merely verbal revision would not have 
brought ‘‘ School ” up to date: reconstruction—funda- 
mental reconstruction—would have been necessary. 
There is, as you may have heard, such a thing as social 
evolution. Customs, institutions, the relation of 
classes, the whole fabric of life—these things do not 
stagnate during three decades ; certainly, they have not 
stagnated here since 1869. Human nature may be 
pretty much as it was; but it is ever being expressed 
through new conventions, before new backgrounds. As 
a sentimental Tory, I dislike new conventions and new 
backgrounds. There they are, nevertheless; one can- 
not ignore them, and it is silly to mix a little of one 
period with a little of another. To transfer ‘‘ School ” 
into the late ’nineties, would entail the complete trans- 
formation of its background and the excision of its 
main motive. As touching the background, I need 
hardly say that Dr. Sutcliffe’s Academy for Young 
Ladies is quite obsolete. The moment the curtain 
rises on the first act, we are confronted with anachron- 
ism—school-girls in modern costume sitting in a wood, 
whilst a pupil-teacher reads to them the story of 
Cinderella. Either the girls should be dressed as in ’68, 
or the pupil-teacher should be replaced by a young 
woman with a Cambridge Local Certificate, and 
‘* Cinderella” by the current issue of ‘‘ Answers” or 
‘*Home Chat.” The curtain of Act II. rises on ana- 
chronism even more glaring. The pupil-teacher, dis- 
covered, is shelling peas. Now, if there is one occupation 
peculiarly redolent of the ’sixties, it is the shelling of 
peas. Even in the ’seventies it had almost entirely died 
out, and I suppose it is now done by machinery. The 
modern Bella—her name, by the way, is very ’68—would 
have to be discovered with a type-writing machine or a 
copy of ‘The Perfect Wagnerite.” The pupils sing- 
ing ‘‘ seconds,” the pupils curtseying to Mrs. Sutcliffe— 
these little touches of temporal colour would have to be 
obliterated. Bella and Naomi would not be sent to 
look for Mrs. Sutcliffe’s goloshes, for goloshes are no 
longer worn; nor would the pair be chased by a mad 
bull, for the modern bull is invariably sane. Dr. Sutcliffe 
and Krux, the usher, would be cut out entirely, and 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, whose every sentiment shows her to be 
a lady with panniers and pouffes to her dress, and to be 
the proud possesser of a *‘ Grecian bend,” constant 
envy of her pupils—would not the whole of her charac- 
ter have to be very thoroughly overhauled? Indeed, 
the whole atmosphere of the play would have to be 
changed before it could be enacted in modern vesture 
with any result but absolute, irritating disaster. Its 
main motive would, as I have hinted, have to be changed 
also. It is, most essentially, a snobbish play. All the 
drama in it has snobbishness for its foundation. Perpend! 
A young peer meets a young lady of humble position 
and unknown parentage. He falls in love with her. 
She is duly overwhelmed by his condescension, and 
she accepts him. He gives her a ring, but forbids her 
to say what it portends. Her employers ask who 
gave it her, and, hearing that the young peer gave it 
her, they dismiss her, as a matter of course. Six 
weeks elapse. Everyone believes the worst. Enter 
the young peer. He announces that the young 
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lady is living with him, and, though he is dressed as a 
bridegroom, no one ventures for one moment to suppose 
that he has not merely seduced her. After an 
interminable scene of mystification, enter the young 
lady dressed as a bride. The young peer declares that 
he has married her. But that, according to the canons 
of the ’sixties, would be an unhappy, a painful, ending 
to the play. Unhappy endings had not yet become 
popular, and so Tom Robertson took steps to assure 
the audience that the young lady was the long- 
lost grandchild of Beau Farintosh, a gentleman of 
highest fashion. And thus, when the curtain was rung 
down, the audience went away perfectly satisfied, ad- 
miring the romantic self-sacrifice of the young peer, and 
rejoicing that his action had not, after all, involved 
him in a union which would have been too hideous to 
contemplate. Well! to a modern audience the frank 
snobbishness of ‘*School” is a trifle offensive. <A 
modern audience would not mind if the play were 
presented as a picture of the dark, undemocratic 
’sixties—as such, it would be most delightful; but it 
is quite intolerable as a picture of contemporary 
life—it is a gross libel. Snobbishness still exists, no 
doubt, but we try to veil it. A Lord is still a Lord, but 
we do not call his attention to the fact quite so persis- 
tently as we did in the days of Tom Robertson. In our 
hearts, we adulate him as much as ever, but, thank 
Heaven! we have the decency to pretend to treathim as 
one of ourselves. And, just as we do no longer fawn 
on our betters, so do we not now bully our inferiors. 
Just as we try to conceal our respect for our betters 
under cover of an almost brusque manner, so do we, 
by parade of a too elaborate courtesy, try to make our 
inferiors feel how utterly we despise them. If there 
existed now any girls’ school with a disagreeable usher 
and a pupil-teacher of lowly origin, it is quite ceftain 
that the former would not send the latter for a clothes- 
brush and tell her to brush his coat. The. situation is 
impossible and, therefore, not dramatic. The refusal of 
Bella to brush Krux’s coat may have been a highly 
effective ‘‘curtain” in the ’sixties. It is a very 
weak one in the late ’nineties. If, on the other 
hand, the play .. . but why should I lay any 
further stress on the inanity of the Globe pro- 
duction? I trust I have written enough to persuade 
Mr. Hare to atone ere long by producing ‘‘ Caste,” or 
some other play of the Robertson répertoire, with due 
respect for archzology, sentiment and common-sense. 
If he will do this, I can promise him that he will have 
not only a good notice in the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” but 
also a great artistic and commercial success. 
Considering the impossible conditions under which 
they laboured, I thought the actors and actresses at the 
Globe played their parts very creditably. It is not neces- 
sary to analyse any of the performances, but I may 
mention that Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis hands on the 
family tradition of grace and charm, and that someone 
who had seen Lady Bancroft as Naomi Tighe admitted 
to me that Miss May Harvey was really quite good in 
the part— what higher praise could Miss Harvey wish 
for ? Max. 


THE WRAITH OF THE SAVOY 


A VISIT to the Savoy Theatre is to me less an event 

than something in the nature of an anniversary. 
If a man has constituted himself one’s adversary, and 
then digs a pit and deliberately walks into it, can one 
restrain a certain malicious joy mingling with one’s pity 
for the misguided creature? It is very wrong, of 
course; but it is also very human. However, since 
anything approaching a surfeit of such pleasures is apt 
to leave a sour taste in the mouth, I seldom go to the 
Savoy Theatre—I avoid it partly for that reason, at 
any rate, though partly because the entertainment 
makes no special appeal to me. My theory is that no 
one can enjoy it who did not acquire the taste in the 
seventies. At that time it bore some relation to actual 
everyday life ; now it seems irrelevant and a trifle old- 
fashioned. In its essence it remains unchanged. The 
name may be altered, and the characters, and the details 
and colour of circumstances and incident ; but the same 
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algebraic formula would stand as well for ‘‘ The Lucky 
Star” as for the first opera in which Mr. Gilbert applied 
his invention. There is no real difference between the 
plot of ‘‘The Lucky Star” and any of Mr. Gilbert’s 
plots. ‘‘The Lucky Star” is simply the walking 

host of Mr. Gilbert’s first opera. An absurd 

ing of Topseyturveydom cannot keep an annual 
féte for lack of a prisoner to execute for the public 
amusement. All his subjects are so contented and 
well behaved that not a misdemeanour has been committed 
fora year. But a young man, hopelessly in love witha 
young lady whom he believes to be someone else’s wife, 
comes alongand curses everything, including the Govern- 
ment. That would be enough, but to make assurance 
doubly sure, he is provoked by the king to strike the 
king. The populace is happy; and the young man is 
about to be cruelly tortured—does it not recall ‘‘ some- 
thing with boiling oil in it?”—when the Astronomer 
Royal interferes. It seems that the young man’s fate 
is so intertwined with the king’s that the king must die 
twenty-four hours after the young man. Naturally the 
young man is immediately an object of interest and 
attention; and the féte is postponed, and a ‘‘ double 
event” promised for next year. The young man meets 
the young lady and is assisted by the king to run away 
with her; then it turns out that the young lady is as 
yet no one’s wife, but is a princess who has been brought 
to marry the king; soldiers go in pursuit, and at 5 P.M. 
they shoot the young man and bring back the princess. 
Then follows the inevitable great scene of a Gilbert 
drama: the king arranges his funeral, seeks to drown 
his sorrows in strong drink, keeps putting back the 
clock, tries to marry his princess five minutes before his 
death, &c., &c., &c.; the hour passes without the 
event, and the astronomer who foretold the event is 
rougdly abused ; and of course the young man had not 
been shot, but is alive and is caught and brought to 
judgment. Thereupon the king decides to continue his 
wedding; but the young man threatens to commit 
suicide immediately ; and being, unlike Wotan, willing 
to live without love rather than not live at all, the king 
resigns the lady, declares the young man his heir, and 
all ends happily. And this is virtually, I submit, the 
plot which Mr. Gilbert was born to create, and having 
created, used with admirable constancy in every drama 
he wrote afterwards. Not only is the general plan of 
‘*The Lucky Star” the same: there are also a hundred 
thousand (or so) particulars which were invented and 
incessantly used by Mr. Gilbert. The king’s notion of 
securing good treatment from the stars by arranging that 
the Astronomer Royal shall be interred with him in event 
of his death—this is a fair example ; and a dozen others 
might be cited. Perhaps they ensue naturally, un- 
avoidably, from the general plan. Much of the dialogue 
is not only quite Gilbertian, but obviously could scarcely 
have been other than quite Gilbertian. Much, however, 
would have been better if it had been made more 
Gilbertian and savoured less of the public-house. It is 
music-hall patter of the poorest sort ; and the music-hall 
artist generally possessing intelligence of the poorest 
sort, the poverty of the patter may be readily guessed. 

Now, an odd thing is that this libretto has been pro- 
duced by a kind of dramatic or operatic syndicate. 
Stage-land is beginning to appreciate the saving to be 
effected by a division of labour. I know that both 
books and dramas have been produced by partner- 
ships before now. I know a lady who wrote the serious 
parts of a novel and sent them along to an acquaintance 
of hers, a so-called funny man, to be completed by the 
interpolation of sundry humorous passages, presumably 
supplied at somucha yard. But surely it is rare to find so 
many names on a title-page as may be found on the 
title-page of ‘The Lucky Star.” The ‘‘ French 
Original” is by two French gentlemen; the American 
Version of the French Original by two American gentle- 
men, ‘‘ by arrangement with” a third American gentle- 
man; the English Version of the American Version of 
the French Original has occupied the time of three 
English gentlemen, and the whole has been “ revised 
and put together” by a gentleman or lady who may be 
English, American or French for all I know, his or her 
identity being hidden behind or revealed by the initials 
““H. L.” And after all, as I have said, we get nothing 
more than the ancient Gilbert opera over again. 
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We are frequently told of Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ falling off” 
lately. It is hardly true that he has fallen off. His 
plot is the same as ever, his lines are as witty ; such 
humour as he possesses is still made manifest. What 
is true of him is this: that while writing his earlier 
things, right down to ‘‘The Mikado,” a genuine 
vision of life presented itself to him—a very narrow 
vision, certainly, of a very narrow bit of life, but still 
a genuine vision. The absurdities, incongruities and 
hypocrisies of life forced themselves upon him and gave 
him an impulse which still lives in his work. hen 
having dealt with the things that forced themselves 
upon him, the things that compelled him to speak, he 
was bound to search after fresh things and com- 
pel himself to speak of them. It was forced work ; 
and it may be conceded that the old vital impulse 
is not to be found in his later experiments. The 
public, on the other hand, has gone clean past Mr. 
Gilbert. The great fim de sitcle Reawakening has 
gone on; Mr. Gilbert still remains only an advanced 
man of the seventies; and an advanced man of the 
seventies is considered something of an old fogey 
now. That is why, even to me, who appreciate 
fully Mr. Gilbert’s gifts, a Gilbert opera seems old- 
fashioned, to be irrelevant, to deal with nothing actual. 
Also, the public is largely affected by choice of subject : 
you cannot move it by satirising or telling the truth 
about men and things in which it takes no vital interest. 
The failure of ‘‘ His Majesty” was generally set down 
to the music. I question whether it could have 
succeeded with infinitely brighter and livelier music. 
Yet Mr. Burnand’s book was as good as any of Mr. 
Gilbert’s—in fact I thought it better than most of them. 
But it ridiculed the Emperor of Germany, about whom 
the English people cares not twopence.: his feats may 
serve as the subject for a passing jest, but scarcely as 
the subject of an opera that keeps us in our stalls for 
three mortal hours. The field in which Mr. Gilbert 
and his successors might have worked with results is 
exhausted ; it will be half a century or more before 
there is another harvest ripe there. Meanwhile the 
Savoy languishes; and its manager will be well- 
advised if he breaks with the old tradition, and simply 
tries to get along on the best specimens of ordinary 
comic opera. ; 

It may be admitted that the fun, and even the 
music, of ‘‘ The Lucky Star” may keep the house full 
for months. As long as there is no actual hindrance to 
Mr. Walter Passmore being funny, he will be funny 
and make the time pass quickly; and Mr. Ivan 
Caryll’s music at any rate is not a hindrance. It is 
neither worse nor better than the music given any 
evening in any of the music-halls ; it is not in the least 
original or funny in itself, but it romps along cheer- 
fully at a great pace. Then Mr. Sydney Paxton, though 
conventional in the Savoy manner, is a lively enough 
Siroco; and the other performers will pass. Mr. 
Lytton just passes; but he has a very difficult part. 
To play an irascible character funnily is very hard ; and 
apparently Mr. Lytton is content to bawl steadily 
through the three acts. If he would let us see his anger 
working up on the slightest provocation, and became 
incoherent and inarticulate whenever his rage'reached its 
height, he would be at once more realistic and more 
amusing. Miss Ruth Vincent, Miss Isabel Jay, and 
Miss Emmie Owen sing very well, and behave with 
some sprightliness ; but they make the comedy actress’s 
common mistake of thickly underlining all their jokes, 
thereby spoiling them. Finally, as no notice is com- 
plete without a reference to the scenery and dresses, let 
me say that they have my unreserved 


FINANCE. 


¢ MEAres. money has at last had its effect, and the 

conclusion of the first settlement of 1899 finds the 
Stock Markets distinctly more cheerful than they were 
last week. It was not until Thursday, however, that 
the impulse towards higher prices began to exercise its 
full effect. On that day, in spite of the breakdown of 
the American cable, American rails plucked up further 
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heart of grace, and, thanks to satisfactory dividend 
declarations, were able even to outsoar their previous 
soaring .quotations. Paris also became a buyer of 
African and copper mining shares on a large scale on 
the same day, M. de Beaurepaire having apparently 
succeeded in doing what a little while ago seemed 
impossible—that is, to reveal the ridiculous side of the 
Dreyfus affair to Frenchmen themselves. The terrible 
revelations concerning Picquart and his ‘‘ hot grog” 
really made Frenchmen laugh; and if Frenchmen once 
find out the Drumonts and Déroulédes and Beaure- 
paires to be mere d/agueurs and degenerate Captains 
Fracasse, the Third Republic may yet -emerge trium- 
phant from the Dreyfus crisis. Anyhow, since M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire began his preposterous attack 
upon the Judges of the Cour de Cassation, Paris, which 
last week was extremely nervous, has regained confi- 
dence, and the markets on this side of the Channel have 
been correspondingly active. The political situation 
as between England and France seems also to have 
been ameliorated in some vague fashion, so that each 
week that goes by makes a pacific end to the Dreyfus 
imbroglio more probable, and a rapprochement between 
France and England more possible. The United States 
are having trouble with the Filipinos ; but no one ex- 
pected that the Americans would find the path of 
colonial expansion exactly strewn with roses, and a few 
trifling difficulties far away across the Pacific will do 
nothing to arrest the immense development of industry 
and commerce which is well begun in the States. For 
very form’s sake, as the time for the assembling of the 
Tsar’s Peace Conference approaches, the Governments 
of Europe will be compelled to make some show of 
pacific intentions, and therefore, for some months to 
come, it is probable that the political outlook on this 
side of the Atlantic will be clear, whatever may happen 
after the Peace Conference has brought to the surface 
many unsettled and thorny questions which diplomatists 
would willingly let lie. With cheaper money certain 
until at least the end of the present month, the new 
account should therefore be cheerful enough, and 
there will probably be a general rise in prices. The 
Dreyfus affair is the one ugly feature which has to be 
taken into account, but if only M. de Beaurepaire and 
his Nationalist friends will continue their ‘‘hot grog” 
revelations even this great tragi-comedy may soon be 
dissolved in laughter. 


The forecasts of cheaper money for the beginning of 
the New Year have been fully borne out by the event. 
At the end of the year day-to-day money could not be 
borrowed under 34 to 4 per cent., although the three 
months’ rate was even then down to 3 per cent. But 
on Thursday money could be borrowed over night for 
1 to 14 per cent., and for the week for 14 to 1} per 
cent., whilst the three months’ rate had fallen to 22 to 
2}4 per cent. Even this latter figure was almost 
fictitious, for bills were in very short supply. 
An attempt was even made to get the discount 
houses to lower the deposit rate, but it was thought 
wiser to let the question stand over until next 
week in order that a clearer view of future re- 
quirements may be obtained. Early in February 
it has all along been expected that a further drain of 
gold will set in, and, in spite of the improvement in 
the position shown by the Bank of England return on 
Thursday, it is not considered advisable to readjust 
either the Bank rate or deposit rates until some esti- 
mate can be formed of the extent of the future demand 
for gold on the Continent and in America. On the 
other hand, there are some signs that the fears of a 
great drain of gold from London in the near future 
have been somewhat exaggerated. Since last week 
the Continental exchanges have all changed materially 
in favour of London, and, so far as New York is 
concerned, the exchange, which last week per- 
mitted shipments of gold to be made, has so far 
improved that shipments are no longer profitable. It 
is not unlikely, in view of the large sales of American 
securities by Europe, that the heavy trade indebtedness 
of England and other countries to the United States 
may be in large part liquidated by the export of these 
securities, and thus the expected gold drain across the 
Atlantic may be averted. If at the same time the indi- 
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cations of a less critical position in Berlin persist, it may 
be that the bogey of dearer money may disappear alto 

gether; and although it is not possible to anticipate 
such low rates as prevailed from 1894 to the end of 
1897, the value of money may be reasonable enough to 
give great encouragement to new enterprises of a solid 
character without fostering such wild speculation as 
were the features of 1895, 1896, and 1897. The reserve 
of the Bank of England on Thursday had increased 
4,670,000 to £ 20,059,000, as against £ 20,685,000 on the 
corresponding date last year, and the ratio of reserve to 
liabilities had advanced 13 per cent. to 408 per cent., 
against 41} per cent. last year. Consols are 3 higher 
at 110}; than last week. 


After easing off towards the end of last week, Home 
Rails have again improved, the expectations of the 
market with regard to dividends being on the whole 
cheerful, and prices at the carry-over on Wednes 
day showed a number of improvements, some of them 
considerable. The only exceptions were declines of 14 
in Metropolitans, of 1 in Districts, and of } in Great 
Central Ordinary. The biggest rise of the account was 
in Rhymneys, which have shot up 13 points to 273. 
Chatham and Dover Second Preference came into favour 
on the excellent dividend outlook, and rose 6 to 
112, adding another } point on Thursday. Brighton 
Deferred rose 4 to 183?, and, owing to the scarcity 
of the stock disclosed at the settlement, closed on 
Thursday night 1? higher at 1853, while most other 
active stocks showed considerable improvements. The 
Home Railway market, therefore, shows signs of 
considerable buoyancy. When London has finished 
unloading: its American rails on New York, it is within 
the bounds of possibility that our steady-going, safe, 
but unexciting Home Stocks may have their turn, and 
Berthas, Doras, Coras, Norahs, Floras, Brums, Chats, 
Middies, and Haddocks may once again become familiar 
names in the speculative circles of the West End. 
The traffics for the first week of the New Year were 
alone calculated to give a fillip to the market, for they 
are an earnest that the expansion in receipts which was 
a feature of 1898 is to be maintained in 1899. It should, 
however, be remembered that in January 1808 the 
great engineering dispute was not yet terminated, and 
that the traffic receipts of the ‘‘heavy” lines were 
disastrously affected by the long-protracted struggle. 
Thus the Caledonian, which heads the list with 
an increase of £7,299, had in the corresponding week 
last year a decrease of £1,996. The Midland 
does better with an increase of £7,087 against 
a small increase of £748 in 1898. The North-Eastern 
and the Great Western have, however, done best of all, 
for the first shows an increase of £6,468, succeeding 
an increase of £8,371; and the second an increase of 
44,870, following an increase of £10,010. The Great 
Western deserves a little comfort of this kind after its 
unmerited misfortunes of the past half-year. 


The District Railway is still on the downgrade, and 
reports a decrease in its traffic receipts of £282. The 
price of Districts is, however, well maintained, for the 
fall during the Jast account was almost wholly recovered 
on Thursday. This can scarcely be due to the an- 
nouncement that Parliament is to be asked to empower 
the District Railway to subscribe £200,000 of new 
capital for the Brompton and Piccadilly} Railway, and 
to guarantee the interest on all or part of that 
Company’s capital, though it is all to the good that 
this new underground electric railway proposes to 
extend itself to St. Martin’s Lane and Long Acre in one 
direction, and to South Kensington in the other. The 
firmness of Districts is undoubtedly due to the confir- 
mation which is now forthcoming of the statement we 
were the first to make a fortnight ago, that, although 
the recent negotiations with the Metropolitan Railway 
had fallen through, others were in progress which would 
doubtless end in the District Railway obtaining powerful 
support from several of the big lines. It is not at all 
improbable that the Great Western, South-Eastern, and 
Great Central Companies may take over the control and 
management of the whole of the District Company’s 
system, to the no small advantage of the latter. With 
the support of these three companies, and with up-to- 
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date and efficient management, the District will be able 
to give a much better account of itself than it has ever 
been able to do before, and if the negotiations now pro- 
ceeding are successful, the price of District Stock is 
likely to go up with a rush. 


Of the Southern lines, the Company which is likely to 
make the best show when the dividend declarations 
begin is the London, Chatham and Dover. During the 
half-year just ended, it had a gross increase in traffic 
receipts of £23,000, as against a reported increase of 
£20,017 and an actual increase of £20,900 in the 
corresponding half of 1897. In the latter half-year the 
increased expenditure amounted to £10,c00, the pro- 
portion of working expenditure to gross receipts being 
50°6 per cent. Assuming that the same proportions 
held good in the second half of 1898, the actual expan- 
sion in net earnings of the Chatham line will have 
amounted to about £12,c00. The balance forward at 
30 June last was, however, £640 less, so that after 
paying 4} per cent. on the First Preference Stock 
there should be carried forward an increased balance of 
more than £11,000. This alone without any further 
expansion in the net earnings during the present half- 
year is enough to bring the dividend on the Second 
Preference at 30 June next up to the full 4} per cent., 
and it is consequently not surprising that this stock has 
been appreciating in value of late. At the end of the 
year it was quoted at 107} ; it is now 112}, and is likely 
to go still higher. If, as we anticipate, at the end of 
the current half-year the full dividend of 44 per 
cent. is paid, the yield to the investor at the present 

rice will be 4 per cent. The 45 per cent. First 
Sichennes stands as high as 135. When in addition 
the benefits likely to accrue to the Chatham line from 
the working agreement with the South-Eastern are 
taken into account, the outlook for the Company is 
very promising, and the time when even the Ordinary 
stock may get a dividend does not seem so infinitely 
distant as once it did. Once the Preference dividends 
are both paid in full there will, moreover, be a surplus 
available for improvements in the line and the rolling 
stock which are sorely needed, but which in turn cannot 
fail to add to the prosperity of the Company. 


The dividend outlook of the South-Eastern is less 
satisfactory, in spite of a gross increase of £62,000 
in the traffic receipts for the past half-year. But 
in this case everything, of course, depends upon 
the question whether the large increase in ex- 
penditure, which has been the feature of the two 
past half-years, has been continued in the second 
half of 1898. The expenditure to 31 December, 
1897, showed an increase of £63,cco against an 
increase in receipts of £76,000. This left an increase 
in the net profits of £13,coo, but on 30 June last there 
was no net increase at all, the experditure having risen 
£79,000 and the receipts only 456,000. Probably the 
gross receipts for the past half-year will amount to 
£65,000, and against this there have to be set increased 
capital charges of about #11,0co. It is highly pro- 
bable, however, that the expenditure on improvements 
will have been kept down sufficiently to allow of a 
dividend for the whole year 1898 at the same rate 
as that of the previous year. The prices of the 
Deferred and. Ordinary stocks will seem therefore 
rather high, from the point of view of yield to the 
investor; but as a matter of fact the present 
prices discount to a great extent the benefits 
which it is hoped will be obtained through the joint 
working arrangement with the Chatham and Dover 
Company. However active the market may become, it 
does not seem likely that these two stocks will go any 
higher, unless, of course, in the unlikely event of a 
sudden and total cessation of the expenditure on im- 
provements for the sake of an increased dividend. 


At the end of the first half of 1898 a gloomy view was 
taken of the prospects of the Brighton and South Coast 
line, and in view of the large increase in expenditure 
and the increased capital charges the Chairman thought 
it wise to prepare the shareholders for a reduction in 
the dividend at the end of the year. On 30 June 
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last the Company had in fact £18,000 less in net profits, 
in spite of an increase of £31,000 in the receipts for 
the half-year. The balance forward was £4,000 less ; 
and as there is £14,000 more to pay in interest for the 
second half of 1898, it appeared probable that a heavy 
deficiency would have to be provided for. The traffic 
receipts have, however, expanded beyond expectations, 
and by means of the gross increase in takings of 
4£,67,0c0, and a draught upon the large balance forward 
which the Company has maintained for two or three 
years past, it will be quite possible to pay the full 
dividend of 8} per cent. on the Undivided Ordinary for 
the half-year. This will make the dividend for the year 
on the Ordinary 63 per cent. and on the Deferred 6? per 
cent. In this case the yield of the two stocks is high 
at present prices, and should this forecast of the 
dividend be realised, there will be a sharp upward 
movement in both cases. Owing to the lumping 
together of the receipts of the London and South- 
Western and City and Waterloo railways, it is difficult to 
form a correct opinion of the former Company’s dividend 
outlook ; but if the general course of working expendi- 
ture is what we have assumed it to be, the dividend 
should be 6} per cent. on the Ordinary for the year and 
2? on the Deferred. In each case the yield at present 
prices will only be slightly above 3 per cent., and even 
if last year’s dividend of 7 per cent. on the undivided 
Ordinary is achieved, there does not seem much room 
for improvement. 


The account showed a number of further advances in 
American rails, but it also showed that the pace is 
slackening, and that if the top has not already been 
reached, it cannot be very far away. The biggest rise 
was in Atchison Preference, which made up 3} higher 
than at the last account of 1898. Improvements of 
3} were marked in Reading First and Second Prefs, 
of 22 in Central Pacifics and Southern Preference, and 
of 24 in Milwaukees. On Thursday there was a further 
improvement, due to the announcement of a Louis- 
ville dividend of 1} per cent. for the half-year, and the 
statement that the actual earnings were equal to 
2} per cent. With the prospects of steadily im- 
proving trade, Louisvilles at 685 would therefore still 
seem to offer a prospect of improvement, though as 
much can scarcely be said of a number of other stocks 
which were put higher on the strength of the announce- 
ment. Wall Street is still apparently anxious to buy, 
and London seems quite as willing to sell. Since the 
movement will certainly make for greater ease in the 
monetary situation, it is not to be regretted, and it has, 
moreover, the advantage that it gives European in- 
vestors who have long borne the burden of the non- 
dividend-paying American Stocks an opportunity - of 
coming into their own again. Enormous actual sales 
of stock have been made on this side of the Atlantic, 
and it is stated that an instalment of 100,coo shares is 
already on its way to the States for delivery in Wall 
Street. During the past week the sales in London 
have been especially heavy, but though this checks the 
pace, American investors do not slacken their new- 
born enthusiasm for their own stocks, 


With the conclusion of the first account of the year 
the South African Market seems at last to be on the eve 
of that revival of activity which brokers and jobbers have 
been expecting for so many weary months. On Thursday 
there was quite a busy market, and Paris especially 
seems to have recovered from its attack of nervousness 
and to be buying largely its favourite gold shares. The 
wonderful display of dividends made by the Mines of 
the Witwatersrand at the end of the year has created a 
profound impression, and the continued progress of the 
mines in the direction of increased yields and lower 
working costs necessarily adds to this effect. The 
stagnation of the African Market throughout practi- 
cally the whole of last year has caused prices to 
droop, or at least has prevented them from improving 
in value in proportion to the progress which is being 
made, whilst the advent of the deep levels, the success 
of those of the first row already at work, and the possi- 
bilities of those in the second row which are now 
hastening to reach the crushing stage, have given 
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opportunities of making large profits which have not 
been forthcoming in the case of those outcrop mines 
whose values are now pretty well known and main- 
tained. Nevertheless, there are a number of outcrop 
mines which, owing to mismanagement in some cases, 
but often also to sheer ill-luck, have not yet achieved 
the success to which their positions on the Rand 
should have entitled them. These are now being 
taken in hand in many cases by powerful and expert 
groups, the errors of the past are being remedied, 
difficulties are being resolutely’grappled with and will 
shortly be overcome. 


The Van Ryn isa case in point. Its profits, owing 
to the successful reorganisation of the property and to 
more expert and more energetic management, will very 
soon rise to a point which will make dividends of 40 and 
even 50 per cent. certain. Prospects of this kind are 
nowadays largely discounted in advance. We directed 
the attention of our readers to the mine when the shares 
were under 2. They have now risen to 3}, and are 
likely to go still higher. The Roodepoort United 
Main Reef mine will have a similar history, but 
in this case the future prospects have not yet 
been discounted, and at their present price the 
shares will give the opportunity of making a con- 
siderable profit within the next three months. By 
March next the new developments at this mine will 
make it possible to run a mill of 110 stamps and to 
earn profits of at least £200,000 a year, equivalent to 
dividends of 80 per cent. Another outcrop mine 
worth watching with attention is the George Goch, 
which has just been reconstructed and provided with 
a working capital of £60,000. The working of the 
George Goch, which is the next-door neighbour of the 
Henry Nourse, one of the most profitable mines of 
the Rand, has been hampered in the past by numerous 
dykes and faults. Recent developments have shown 
that it is possible to get beyond the disturbed area, and 
that the new ground there developed will supply ore 
to the mill which will produce a profit of 12s. or 14s. 
per ton. These shares also will, we expect, within 
the next three months experience a considerable 
increase in value. 


The December returns from the gold mines of the 
South African Republic make another record, showing 
an increase of 27,000 oz. on last month. The total 
production for the month was 440,000 oz. of gold, 
17,c00 Oz. more than the highest total monthly pro- 
duction previously reached. It is, as usual, the deep- 
level mines of the Rand Mines group which are mainly 
responsible for the increase. In December the Crown 
Deep produced 3,000 oz., the Rose Deep 2,000 oz., 
the Village Main Reef Deep 1,0co oz., and the Glen 
Deep, Geldenhuis Deep, and Nourse Deep each 
500 oz., more than in November. The most signifi- 
cant return from these mines is, however, that from 
the Glen Deep, which with 60 stamps crushed 9,050 
tons of ore, producing 6,505 oz. of gold. This is 
equivalent to a yield of 14 37 dwts. per ton, and the 
profit amounts to £1 4s. 5d. This is only the fourth 
month of working of the Glen Deep, and the yield of 
gold per ton crushed rose steadily from 9°83 dwts. in 
the -first month to 12°9 dwts. in October and 13°96 
dwts. in November. When it is remembered that the 
Rose Deep, which in December made a profit of 
437,000, has never obtained a yield higher than 
13°8 dwts. per ton, and that its average yield is only 
about 124 dwts. per ton, an idea can be formed of the 
probable future of this youngest of the deep-level 
mines at work. At their present price of 312, 
the shares look remarkably. cheap, for the mine 
promises to turn out as complete and as pleasant a 
surprise to its shareholders as did the Rose Deep a 


year ago. 


The following table shows the profits in December of 
the whole of the mines of the Rand Mines group now 
at work, and the proportion of the profits which goes 
to the parent company. The total share of Rand 
Mines, Limited, amounts to £64,477, or at the rate of 
4,770,000 per annum—equivalent to a dividend of 200 
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per cent. per annum on the capital of the parent 
company. 


Rand Mines’| Rand Mines’ 


Name og | proportion | proportion of 
| pro per cent. | December profit 
' 
| | 
Rose Deep ssa. | 37,000 36°'0 | 13,320 
Geldenhuis Deep | 27,950 40°8 11,403 
Jumpers Deep ... | 11,850 66°5 7,880 
Nourse Deep... | 7;700 | 75°1 | 5,782 
Crown Deep 20,550 | 77°6 | 15,946 
Glen Deep | 11,050 45°8 | 
Durban Deep 3 ae 610 
Wolhuter ... ... | 6,295 18°7 1,176 
Village Main Ree 26,400 oo | 3,300 
| £64,477 
| 


More significant still is the following table, which gives 
the total profits of each of the Rand Mines’ subsidiaries 
during 1898, and the proportion which goes into the 
coffers of this great corporation. Evenif from the total 
of £529,643 a large deduction is made on account of 
further capital expenditure incurred by the mines during 
the year, there still remains much more than enough to 
pay the dividend of 100 per cent. which was recently 
declared by Rand Mines, Limited, for the year ending 
31 December, 1898. ‘It is clear, therefore, that the Rand 


- Mines Corporation looks for its profits not to share- 


mongering, but to the actual and legitimate profits of the 
mines which it has brought to the paying stage. It is, 
that is to say, an investing and not a speculating 
corporation, and its profits are therefore not in the least 
likely to take to themselves wings and fly away. The 
success achieved by Rand Mines, Limited, makes it un- 
doubtedly one of the most remarkable capitalist under- 
takings of the century. 


| Rand Mines’ Rand Mines’ 


Name of Mine | — for | proportion proportion 
| | percent. | of profit 
| 
| 
| £ 
Rose Deep aa | 267,736 36°0 96,385 
Geldenhuis Deep 282,850 40°8 115,403 
Jumpers Deep ... 76,610 66°5 50,945 
Nourse Deep... 64,710 48,597 
Crown Deep... 203,062 77°6 157,576 
Glen Deep = 30, 800 | 45°8 14,106 
Durban Deep... | 17,392 20°3 35530 
Wolhuter... et 92,572 18°7 17,310 
Village Main Reef ' 206, 328 | 12°5 25,791 
| £529,643 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW YEAR’S MOTTO. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
Chatsworth, 11 January, 1899. 


Sir,—Surely the ‘‘ Saturday Review” should now 
take for its motto, ‘‘ Unclothed and in our right mind.” 
Yours obediently, 
STANLEY. 


RICH AND POOR. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
37 Queen’s Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Sir,—I am only just recovering from the severe 
castigation which Mr. D. N. Samson administered to 
me in your last number, but I really must say a word 
for myself, though I have only a poor Irish mind, and 
share the ‘‘ characteristic dislike of the English mind” 
to what Mr. Samson calls abstract thought and logical 
reasoning of the kind he indulges in. Why am I 
‘* morally reprehensible,” as Mr. Samson in veritable 
Dominie fashion asserts I am, because I avow my belief 
that no man will strive for an end which he is convinced 
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he cannot attain? And what question have I begged 
in avowing it? Mr. Samson is strong in adjectives and 
in conundrums. If there was a chair in the University 
of Utopia for a Professor of Ethical Development, Mr. 
Samson would be the man to fill it, and there ex cathe- 
dra he could explain his thesis that ‘‘man’s moral 
support comes from hope and from a belief justified by 
experience ” (!) in the ‘‘ perfectibility of human nature.” 
I admit that I am in ‘‘a state of flabby despair” about 
it, but I do not think I shall be fortified by ‘‘ flabby ” 
phrases. I cannot admit that Mr. D. N. Samson has 
any right to lay his logical whip about me and to 
lecture me on my ‘‘unfaith.” I venture to say I have 
done more “‘ service to humanity ”’ in my way than the 
gentleman who accuses me of retarding man’s moral 
improvement, and of a grave dereliction of duty because 
I do not accept theories as truths, and fall down and 
worship the theorists.—I am, sir, yours truly, 
Howarp RUSSELL. 


MR. LEE AND SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REvIEw. 


2 January, 1899. 

Sir,—It is sufficiently obvious that the animus of the 
reviewer of Mr. Lee’s recent work in your last number, 
which finds vent in such expressions as ‘‘ mare’s nest,” 
‘monstrous fictions,” ‘‘swashing blows,” is directed 
‘‘particularly” against the ‘‘ Herbert-Fitton theory of 
the Sonnets,” with which my name is connected. Since 
the subject has attracted, and is attracting, a good deal 
of public attention, I may be permitted, perhaps, to say 
a few words which may help to remove or prevent mis- 
apprehension. The identification of William Herbert, 

arl of Pembroke, as the principal subject of the Sonnets 
dates back more than sixty years, and this ‘‘ mare’s 
nest” received the marked approval of the historian 
Hallam, who also, with remarkable acumen, expressed 
the opinion that the Sonnets were written about the 
year 1601, some earlier and some later. Mr. Lee, in 
the “‘ Fortnightly Review” for last February, was so 
rash as to say that of Pembroke’s ‘‘ loveliness” ‘‘ there 
is no evidence.” Ina ‘‘Reply” to Mr. Lee and Lady 
Newdegate, published not long after by Nutt, I was able 
to point to the dedication of Francis Davison’s ‘‘ Poetical 
Rhapsody” (1602), in which Pembroke’s ‘ outward 
shape” is extolled as ‘‘most lovely.” Mr. Lee now 
tells us that Davison does make ‘‘a cautiously qualified 
reference to the attractiveness of his person” (p. 413). 
This is, no doubt, one of the “‘swashing blows” 
alluded to. 

Attention has been, however, especially directed to 
Mary Fitton, and repeated have been the assertions 
that she was fair, and therefore could not have been the 
‘dark lady” of the Sonnets. With regard to the 
colour of this lady’s hair and complexion, the only 
evidence which we possess is that of the unquestionably 
authentic coloured monument in Gawsworth Church, a 
photographic reproduction from which is given with 
the small pamphlet alluded to above. In this monu- 
ment we certainly have a ‘‘ dark lady” with black hair. 
Mr. Lee has prudently omitted all mention of the monu- 
ment. I think I have shown conclusively that, like 
some other ‘‘ family portraits,” the alleged portraits of 
Mary Fitton at Arbury are supposititious, and never 
represented the ladyin question. Mr. Lee has ventured 
to say that in my pamphlet I have ‘‘ merely repeated 
my original arguments” (p. 406 7.); but in so writing, 
Mr. Lee has written ‘‘ the thing that is not.” 

It has been said that Mr. Lee has endeavoured to 
clear Shakespeare’s character from imputations which 
the Herbert-Fitton theory implies. But, if Mr. Lee’s 
Biography could reach the Elysian Fields, I fancy, 
with ‘‘ Macbeth” before me, that Shakespeare’s soul 
might be less disturbed by these imputations than by 
what Mr. Lee has put forth with regard to his ‘‘ astute 
business transactions.” Says Macduff : 


This avarice 
Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeming lust.” 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas TYLER. 
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[In the review in question we had no animus at all 
against anybody or anything. The mare’s nest to which 
we were particularly referring was not the identification 
of W. H. with Pembroke, but the identification of 
Shakespeare’s dark lady with a lady who—Mr. Tyler 
must excuse us for repeating—has proved to be fair, if 
any faith is to be placed in family portraits.—Epb. S. R.] 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


S1r,—I should like to ask Mr. Round a simple ques- 
tion regarding certain lines in Wace’s ‘‘ Roman de Rou” 
(ii. Il. 7815-26, ed. Andresen)—lines which Mr. Round 
himself has styled ‘‘ this crucial passage,” and to which 
he alludes at the end of his letter to you (SATURDAY 
REVIEW, 31 December, 1898). 


Here is my question :— 

If (1) ‘‘it is certain,” as one of the greatest living 
authorities on Old French, M. Gaston Paris, has told 
us it is, that this passage refers to a wooden ‘‘ rampart,” 
‘*a sort of palisade,” and if, nevertheless, this same 
passage refers, as Mr. Round himself has assured us 
that it does, to the array of the ‘‘ shieldwall:” and if 
(2) Mr. Freeman believed, as Mr. Round strenuously 
maintains he did believe, that at all events a part of the 
English at Hastings were drawn up (a) in ‘‘the array 
of the shieldwall,” and (4) behind a ‘‘ barricade ”— 
why should not Mr. Freeman quote this same ‘‘ crucial 
passage” in support of doth propositions ; z.e. in support 
of ‘‘ the array of the shieldwall ” and also in support of 
the ‘‘ barricade” ? 

For, of course—once granting that, as Mr. Freeman 
and Mr. Round both assert, there really was a ‘‘ shield- 
wall” at Hastings—there is no difficulty whatever in 
imagining the whole or any section of Harold’s men, 
whether placed on the top or on the slopes of the hill, 
protecting the lower part of their bodies by a barricade 
of, say, from three to four feet (more or less) high, 
while at the same time defending the upper part with 
their shields.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

‘*A PLain MAN.” 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Bamff, Alyth, N.B., 8 January, 1899 


Sir,—If I may be allowed to notice some of the slips 
in my ‘‘Foundations of England,” to which your reviewer 
has called attention, I will plead that, though I have 
been guilty of a ‘‘ Wolfhere,” the man is originally 
introduced as ‘‘ Wulfhere” (i. 189). That the ‘‘ Coen- 
red” King of Mercia (i. 221) is a slip for Coenwulf, and 
not a gross confusion of two men who lived a hundred 
years apart, may be seen from the fact that the Mercian 
King of the time is twice shown to be ‘‘ Coenwulf” 
(Tables, i. 228, 245). Your reviewer wishes to know 
‘‘where Sir James gets his odd form of Ceonwulf for 
Offa’s successor as King of Mercia.” My answer is from 
his attestations of his charters, ‘‘ Codex Diplomaticus,” 
ii. 211, 216, 230, &c. It may have been perverse of him 
so to write his name, but I cannot help that. As to the 
charge of my having been taken in by the spurious 
‘* Richard of Cirencester” as to the limits and position 
of the Roman sub-divisions of Great Britain, Britannia 
Prima, Britannia Secunda, &c., 1 state expressly that 
the views generally received on the subject rest on no 
authority (i. go). Lastly, as to the allegation that I 
have not read Mr. Haverfield’s reports on the recent 
excavations along the Roman wall, they are noticed 
(i. 92), and in the Addenda, p. 535, where I abandon 
arguments derived from suggestions shown by the 
excavations to be unfounded. In the latter place I 
maintain that the result of these investigations is to 
point to successive stages of fortification, beginning 
with earthen forts, the ‘‘ Turf Wall” perhaps as an 
experiment, and ending with larger walled forts and 
the continuous stone wall. J. H. Ramsay. 


[We cannot really see that Sir James makes his 
case any better by acknowledging that the strange 
errors which he made were “‘ slips,” and not deliberate 
statements. As to ‘‘Ceonwulf,” we have against the 
charters quoted plenty of other written evidence, and 
scores of coins, where the name is always Coenwulf. 
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‘Moreover, Sir James spells it so himself sometimes. 


If the “‘ generally received ” boundaries of Roman Britain 
are notoriously wrong, why quote them? As a matter 
of fact, no modern scholar accepts them. And if Sir 
James has read and digested Mr. Haverfield’s writings 
on the Roman Wall, why not cancel the text which 
contradicts them, instead of leaving it untouched, and 
then abandoning its view in an obscure addendum ?— 


Ep. S. R.] 


LONDON BOARD MISTRESSES’ UNION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Girls’ School, Bow, E., 6 January, 1899. 

Dear Sir,—As one of the Council of the London 
School Board Mistresses’ Union I tender you my 
sincerest thanks for your able plea on our behalf in the 
SaturDAy Review of December 31. The ‘ School- 
mistress” for January 5, a paper chiefly ‘‘run” by 
‘‘masters,” says your comments ‘should be looked 
upon with suspicion, as tending to disintegrate the 
National Union and the M. B. T. A.” Why, passes my 
comprehension, unless they themselves are afraid of 
the sound truth conveyed by them. 

Our Union has never advised severance from either 
bodies mentioned, to both of which I belong. On the 
other hand, we have persuaded members not to leave 
either association. 

Calculating roughly, the women members of the 
M. B. T. A. number nearly 5,000, and the men 3,000. 
These women are represented on the Executive by. 7 
women. The rest consists of 51 men. Now, Sir, what 
hope have we women ‘‘ inside’ such an association ?— 
an association that pledges itself, first and foremost, ‘‘ to 
obtain an increase in the maximum salaries of assistant 
teachers, both masters and mistresses.” It has proved 
false to a large majority of its members, and then infers 
suspicious behaviour of a band of women whose sole 
object of uniting is to endeavour, if they can, to right a 
grievous wrong done them by those who should have 
furthered their interests. 

Feeling how great are the difficulties before us, we 
are especially indebted to you for your forcible and con- 
vincing argument. If the ratepayers knew that last 
year every schoolgirl earned 1s. 1}d. more than each 
boy, and yet the men received £30 more maximum, and 
are also fully expecting it to be increased to £50, they 
would soon realise how unfairly we have been treated. 

The National Union’s chief supporters are the 
masters, so we cannot blame them so much for their 
antagonism.—Yours gratefully, 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 
| To the Editor of the SarurDAy Review. 
9 Quai Henri IV., Dieppe, 5 January, 1899. 


Sir,—It is all very well for D. S. M. to ‘‘take it” 
fhat ‘‘Mr. Pennell is all for exactness, when it is 
possible to state the facts.” The exhibition of Mr. 
Pennell’s own transfer-lithographs contained no indica- 
tion whatever, either in the catalogue or in Mr. 
Whistler’s preface (which should be read with Mr. 
Pennell’s appreciations of Mr. Whistler), that the works 
were only transfer-lithographs. Nor does the fact that 
lithographers use transfer in the preparatory stages 
bear on our attitude in this question. Mr. Pennell’s 
sketches were pure transfer-lithographs, laid down on 
smooth stones. Ask Mr. Way. 

If exactness of definition is now being generally 
sought, that is the result of the defence in the action 
Pennell v. Harris and Anr. D.S.M. admits that a 
distinction of nomenclature corresponding to the diffe- 
rence in kind of the two methods may become general, 
**as the result of this discussion.” He forgets that the 
distinction zs general in bodies occupied with such 
questions. It is maintained by the Council of the Royal 
Academy of England, by the jury of the Salon, and by 
the Curators of the Bibliothéque nationale. 

Of course, no one ever suggested that it was 
“wrong ” to do transfer-lithographs. In common with 
other amateur lithographers, I have dabbled myself. 
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But I should never dream, in my most fatuous moments, 
of calling it a “‘ revival of lithography.” Compare a 
fine, rich, ‘‘ fat” Daumier or Fantin-Latour or Shannon 
with any of the little grey proofs of the modern perfected 
process, and you have the volume of a trombone to 
that of a penny whistle. We are told to look out. That 
Birnam wood is positively moving, and lo! two or three 
gentlemen in frockcoats and kid gloves, carrying box- 
trees in flower-pots, and calling each other just quite 


too magnificent !—Respectfully yours, 
WALTER SICKERT. 


[If Mr. Sickert will re-read my article, he will see 
that (1) when I spoke of Mr. Pennell’s adopting the 
more exact description, I referred to the book under 
review, and to the ‘‘ upshot” of the discussion. Before 
the point was raised he certainly described transfer- 
lithographs as ‘‘lithographs” without qualification. 
So did Mr. Sickert himself, and other lithographers— 
with equal innocence. What I do not ‘‘admit” so 
much as look forward to is that (2) this qualification 
will now become general with all who use lithographic 
chalk, whether it be Mr. Sickert, Mr. Pennell, or 
another. And I do not understand how, with the best 
will in the world, the Academy, the Salon, or the 
Bibliothéque nationale is to distinguish a light drawing 
on the stone from a transfer, unless the draughtsman 
himself declares it. Certainly I have never seen any 
statement in the catalogues of the Salon of the part 
played by transfer in the lithographs of Fantin-Latour. 
Mr. Sickert’s statement (3) that there is nothing 
‘“‘wrong” in transfer-lithographs will correct the im- 
pression made by his article, and the only matter of 
possible dispute remaining appears to be whether litho- 
graphy has revived or not. About this, fortunately, 
we shall not ask a policeman. D. S. M.] 


A NOVELIST ON ROME. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Parade, Claygate, Surrey. 


Sir,—Your critic makes some excellent suggestions 
for the improvement of Mr. Marion Crawford’s work on 
Rome. May I adda further request? Inthe course of 
a much-admired passage, Mr. Crawford tells us that 
‘‘the truths he (Julius Cesar) set down in the Julian 
Code are the foundations of modern justice.” Will Mr. 
Crawford add a note (in his second edition) explaining 
what ‘‘Code” he refers to, and what are the funda- 


mental ‘‘ truths ” there set down ?—I am, &c., 
J. C. 


MASO FINIGUERRA. 


\ \ JE greatly regret that Mr. Herbert P. Horne’s 
article on ‘* Maso Finiguerra,” which appeared 

in the SaturDAy Review on 17 December, contained, 

owing to the miscarriage of a proof, a number of typo- 

graphical errors, the corrections of which are appended 

below. Delay in publishing these corrections has been 

due to the author’s absence in Italy. We trust that 

our readers will be at the pains to collate the article 

with the errata, when they will be in a position ade- 

quately to appreciate Mr. Herbert Horne’s very remark- 

able essay. 

ERRATA. 

P. 809, col. 1, 1. 17, zzstead of Benoyzo Goyzoli, read Benozzo Gozzoli. 

72, Pollainolo, vead Pollaiuoli. 

2, cassoni-panel, ead cassone-panel. 

16, in Records, 

iperata, read Liperata. 
that it is considered, vead considered. 


” 
99 


” 


” ” 
” ” 
81, as 
2, insight, read unique. 
20-1, 95 oggi appresso maestro. Baccio, &c., 


read & oggi appresso maestro Baccio, 
&e. 


P. 810, col. 1, 


375 Vasari, read Vasari’s. 

39, 9 Pollainote, vead Pollaiuoli. 

Demungie, Denunzie. 

Francisco, read Francesco. 

- 67-9, 55 the drawing, so called, of the ‘* Death 
of Gatta-melata,” by Antonio Polli- 
noli, read the drawing of the nudes 
in the British Museum, by Antonio 
Pollivoli. 
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REVIEWS 
SOME NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS. 


**The British Empire.” By the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Dilke, M.P, London: Chatto and Windus. 1898. 


| hd was remarked by La Bruyére that it is less easy to 

make a name by a good book than to pass off a 
bad one by means of a reputation already made. Sir 
Charles Dilke’s volume is not a book, unless it bea 


* scrap book. Still La Bruyére’s reflexion has recurred 


to us very forcibly after reading ‘‘ The British Empire ” 
and the eulogy which has greeted it in the press. 
Had the book been the work of an unknown 
author, it would not have received—as, indeed, it 
does not merit—a notice of two lines in any responsible 
journal ; but coming before us, as it does, inscribed 
with the name of a politician who has gained a 
considerable position, not only at home but abroad, 
from his knowledge of imperial questions, we are 
obliged to treat it as a serious work. The somewhat 
pretentious title gives no sort of indication to the 
reader of the jejune nature of the fare which is 
offered him, and the headings of the chapters 
are often no less deceptive as to their contents. 
But a writer may be forgiven for misleading headlines, 
if he follows them with instructive or interesting matter. 
Unfortunately, Sir Charles Dilke has not atoned for 
extravagant promises by respectable performance. A 
book like this should avoid as far as possib'e prejudice 
and loose statement, since it is evidently intended for 
the most general of readers. We cannot conceive that 
it was intended for him who knows anything of the 
subject. But what will even the most ignorant think 
of the following passage which appears in the first few 

ages? ‘‘ Whatever might happen to the fabric of the 

ritish Empire, Australasia could not be destroyed, and 
the position of Australia and New Zealand in the 
Southern Hemisphere and in the Pacific must colour 
the future of half the world.” Now it must be quite 
evident to anyone who reflects that, if the British 
Empire were dissolved and Australia deprived of the 
protection of the British fleet, she might fall a 
prey to either Russia or Japan in a fortnight. In 
fact,the author contradicts himself on this matter ; for on 
page 7ohe says, ‘‘ It is recognised that the command of 
the sea by the British Power is necessary to the peace 
and freedom of Australia.’”’ How, then, can the future of 
the British Empire be a matter of indifference to 
Australia? All recent facts prove that the loyalty of 
Australia is growing and not declining ; but, so fanatical 
is Sir Charles Dilke in his opposition to a closer union of 
Colonies and Motherland, that he falls into the most 
ludicrous self-contradictions in his efforts to decry it. 
If the above be a ‘ suggestio falsi,’ the following is a 
‘suppressio veri.’ ‘‘ The more he knows the component 
parts of the Empire, and especially India on the one 
hand and the great self-governing Colonies of Australia 
on the other, the mote inclined he is to doubt the 
feasibility of a nearer connexion, unless it be merely 
one for purposes of defence.” If the statesman in 
question were so ignorant of the Empire as to ignore 
the ‘‘ great self-governing Colonies” of Canada and 
South Africa, he might become as pessimistic as 
our author; but as, if he did so, he would not be 
either a statesman or an impartial reasoner, we 
may assume that he would come to no such con- 
clusion. For a loose statement of fact look at 
the following. Certain Crown Colonies, we are told, 
“fare under the control of the Colonial Secretary, and 
therefore . . . of the Home Parliament. But Fiji .. . 
is included within the Federal Council of Australia—at 
present a dormant institution ;” and, again, he speaks 
of ‘the wise legislation of the Imperial Parliament, 
which long ago established the Federal Council for 
Australasia.” Now the wayfaring man, though not a 
feol, would imagine that Fiji had been at some time, 
and in some mysterious manner, removed from the 
control of the Colonial Office, and that the British 
Parliament had by a great effort of legislation conferred 
upon Australasia the boon of a Federal Assembly, which 
the author in no way distinguishes from the proposed 
Confederation. Such a process would lead the unin- 
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formed reader into hopeless confusion. As a matter of 
fact, Fiji was never removed from the control of the Im- 
perial Parliament, nor did Parliament confer any ‘‘ wise” 
measure, proprio motu, on Australia. The facts are 
that in 1885 our Legis'ature sanctioned the proposals 
of certain Colonies that their representatives should 
meet and discuss certain matters of general interest. 
Among these Colonies was Fiji. On page 27 we come 


* upon another passage which contains almost as much 


misstatement as the one above quoted. We omit the first 
part of a ponderous and involved sentence as immaterial, 
and go on: ‘‘ there are other parts (of India), such as 
the Presidency towns, in which we have to deal with 
an educated democracy trained in British ideas, often 
possessing a considerable mastery of our tongue, and 
which (sic) is fairly represented by the proceedings of 
the National Congress.” Without calling attention to 
the extraordinary grammar here, or to Sir Charles 
Dilke’s adoption of a vulgar misuse of the word 
‘* democracy,” we would ask, Where in India is there 
an ‘‘educated democracy”? There is a fairly well 
educated class of natives, sometimes, not ‘‘ often,” 
possessing a real mastery of English; but the inhabit- 
ants of the towns, so far as they are a democracy 
are not educated, and so far as they are educated 
are not a democracy. The educated class is either pro- 
fessional or mercantile, or in the Civil Service; it is in 
no sense a ‘‘ democracy.” While referring to the chapter 
on India we may point out that the author gives two 
pages (28 and 29) of quotations from ‘‘a great Indian 
civilian,” whose name he does not disclose; but we 
should like to know it, for his remarks are by far the 
most valuable in the chapter. In dealing with the 
thorny questions of Newfoundland and France the 
author makes a strong attack upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but makes no reference at all to the manifold back- 
slidings, financial and political, of that Colony ; he does 
not point out that the present situation has to some extent 
arisen from the ill-considered bestowal of self-govern- 
ment upon a Colony not rich or populous enough to 
sustain it. To be prosperous Newfoundland should 
either have remained a Crown Colony, or been incor- 
porated in the great Dominion at its doors. We do not 
deny that the French claims are quite unjustifiable, but 
we must call attention to one passage in which the 
author has done a gross injustice to a most distinguished 
jurist, M. de Martens (p. 56), one of the suggested 
Court of Arbitrators, for no reason, that we can see, 
except that he is a Russian. The only occasion on 
which we have had any opportunity of testing this 
gentleman’s impartiality was when he arbitrated be- 
tween England and Holland in the matter of the 
** Costa Rica Packet,” and then he decided in our favour, 
though all his prepossessions would naturally be the 
other way. We have no love for Russian political 
methods, but so gratuitous an insinuation against a 
gentleman who has proved himself as impartial as he is 
learned is unwarrantable. 

The author’s prejudices again and again make him a 
misleading guide. ‘‘ The total unwillingness of every 
Colony” to further a Zollverein ‘‘has been demon- 
strated,” he says triumphantly. Has he ever heard of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier? Is he aware that the Australian 
Commonwealth Convention passed resolutions in favour 
of it? that New Zealand has also declared for 
closer trade relations with the Mother-country, when 
opportunity serves? Has he forgotten Mr. Rhodes’ 
proposals with regard to Rhodesia? Has he also 
forgotten what he himself wrote in ‘‘Problems of 
Greater Britain,” p. 631, of Mr. Hofmeyr, who pro- 
posed, ten years ago, ‘‘an imperial tariff of customs 
for promoting a closer union” ‘‘and a 2 per cent. 
all-round uty for purposes of naval defence”? As 
Sir C. Dilke himself there remarks (p. 633), ‘‘ the 
crux of Imperial Federation lies in this tariff ques- 
tion,” and it seems odd that a writer who looks upon 
Imperial Defence as the only practicable kind of 
imperial association, should do his best by suppression 
and insinuation to pour contempt and ridicule upon all 
proposals to bring it about. As a matter of fact, ‘‘ pro- 
posals. for a political union have declined in favour” 
because no practical proposal was made, whereas practi- 
cal proposals have been made towards a Zollverein, 
and a beginning was actually made within the last 
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year, so that to say these plans ‘‘seem to have seen 
their best days” is merely inept. 

On p. 143 he delivers himself as follows in his own 
quaint phraseology: ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion 
met with what the leading Australian newspapers 
describe as a ‘cool reception’ and ‘the fate of falling 
flat,’ and the final blow was given to it when the eleven 
Prime Ministers of the self-governing Colonies met at 
the Colonial Office during the Jubilee.” The ‘final 
blow ” was, in fact, that a resolution was passed at that 
Conference as follows (the quotation is from the Parlia- 
mentary Paper containing the Report of the Conference): 
‘*That in the hope of improving the trade relations 
between the Mother-country and the “Colonies, the 
Premiers present undertake to confer with their col- 
leagues with the view to seeing whether such a result 
can be properly secured by a preference given by the 
Colonies to the products of the United Kingdom.” Sir 
Charles does not name the “leading papers,” but the 
Official Report is probably a more accurate record of 
what took place—at all events he might have alluded 
to it. In connexion with the question of custom duties, 
Sir Charles is unjust to the West Indies in contrast- 
ing them with Queensland, Mauritius and Fiji. When 
he wrote in 1887, he recognised that the market of 
Mauritius is India, and that of Queensland and Fiji 
is Australia, which is the real reason why their 
sugar industry has not suffered, as the West Indies 
have suffered, whose market is Europe and the United 
States, though the Colonies first mentioned are daily 
dreading a similar fate. Opposition to legislation on 
this matter cannot be supported by such disingenuous 
subterfuges as this. 

Our author’s prejudices have misled him sadly 
Generally he revels in ‘‘ perhaps” and ‘‘ probably ;” 
he loves, like Pope, ‘‘to leave things floating in 
conjecture,” with a bias towards pessimism; but 
when he does venture on a prediction he makes us 
understand that these adverbs are by no means 
so superfluous in his sentences as they often 
appear. ‘‘If,” he says, ‘fon the arrival of his 
(Kitchener’s) steamers on the White Nile he finds the 
French seated (s/c) upon that river, it is difficult to see 
how a European Conference is to be avoided, or to 
prophesy what the outcome of that Conference may 
be.” This sentence, though tentative and halting, is a 
distinct indication of Sir Charles Dilke’s views as to 
the future of the Egyptian Question, and his complete 
failure to take the measure of English opinion or 
European action is some evidence of the weight to 
be attached to his views in matters where his pre- 
judices are concerned. We may feel profoundly thank- 
ful that the foreign affairs of this country were not 
under his control when the Sirdar found Major Marchand 
** seated ” on the Nile. 

We admit the sentiment, but not the English, of the 
following: ‘‘the influence of our laws and race are 
beyond dispute ;” ‘‘this strange Empire of which we 
find ourselves more or Jess in possession by a process of 
historical accretion ;” ‘‘ things have virtually remained 
in statu quo as regards these largest questions.”” The 
use of the word ‘‘ merger” for ‘‘ absorption” suggests 
the style of Saddletree, an encroachment on legal 
phraseology not to be encouraged. Time would fail to 
point out the bad and tortuous English in which Sir Charles 
Dilke repeatedly involves his teaching. His disciples 
would do well to induce him to follow the example of 
Jeremy Bentham, and have his ‘‘journalese ” translated 
into French, and then retranslated before it is offered to 
the public. Only we should advise them not to submit 
this volume to the attention of his admirers in 
the French Press, for the French have a strong 
sense of style. The ambiguity of his English leaves us 
in some doubt as to whether he claims the authorship 
of the phrase ‘‘ Greater Britain.” His words are: ‘‘I 
first used the term in 1866-67,” which may mean either 
**T did not use the term before 1866,” or ‘‘I was the 
first person who used it;” if the latter, it is incorrect, 
for it was first used by Jeffrey in 1842, and when Sir 
Charles Dilke ‘‘first”’ used it, he was treating as much 
of the United States as of our British Empire. 

Space forbids our giving further examples of the 
pretension, misstatements, and slipshod English which 
disfigure this little book. It is to be regretted that 
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these cuttings should not have been left in their 
original condition as contributions to Sunday news- 
papers, and that the author should have thought fit to 
wantonly expose their defects by concentrating them in 
an embodied form. 


MR. WATSON’S POEMS. 


‘©The Collected Poems of William Watson.” London 
and New York: John Lane. 1898. 


te upon twenty years have gone by since Mr. 

Watson published his first volume of poems: and 
now he has gathered together into a single volume that 
definite selection of his work by which he is desirous 
to be judged. The omission of certain well-known 
poems his admirers will naturally regret ; while they 
may think some of the pieces now included hardly 
show Mr. Watson in his happiest vein. It isa common 
saying, that of his own work an artist is usually by no 
means the best critic. In some sense that may be so ; 
yet, at all events, it cannot be denied that he is an 
exceedingly interesting, if interested, critic of it : and in 
the present volume of some three hundred pages we see 
Mr. Watson’s mature judgment upon himself. We see 
brought into focus, so to say, his aims and his methods, 
and we are thus enabled more readily than heretofore 
to come at some definite result as to his position in 
contemporary literature. 

For the moment,let us go no further back than the 


present century. When we name Coleridge, Keats, , 


Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson, we 
recall not only masters in the art of poetry, but masters 
endowed with so original and authoritative a genius, 
that they opened new fields of poetry to the English 
people, founded fresh schools of the art, set a new 
impress on our literature. To assert that Mr. Watson 
has done this for us would be preposterous. It is 
not merely with conventional, affected modesty, but 
evidently in the sincereness of his heart, that more 
than once in this volume he himself disclaims any such 
pretension. Yet assuredly in the world of Art, without 
having genius of this unique, masterful order, a man 
may show such qualities as any word other than genius 

. can hardly quite describe. Now that we read over Mr. 
Watson’s poems in their collected form, we confess 
that some doubts and prejudices drop off from us, and 
we feel it would be pedantry to withhold from him this 
title. 

Let it be granted then, without further ado, that even 
in the finest poems of this volume—in ‘‘ Wordsworth’s 
Grave,” for example, or ‘‘ Lacrimae Musarum ”’—Mr. 
Watson’s poetical parentage is not hard to discern, that 
in no sense may those famous words be said of him, 
sine patre, sine matre, sine genealogia. Yet the man 
who claims and enters on a great inheritance, who has 
the grace to appreciate it, the grace to determine that 
he will submit himself loyally to its obligations and use 
faithfully its opportunities, has beyond contradiction a 
distinguished, an enviable lot, aud he deserves exceed- 
ing well of his fellows. We are not for pressing this 
illustration too far, but it will serve our turn at the 
moment. Has the world seen any age in which the 
poetical art has been cultivated more widely than in our 
own? We doubt it. Our innumerable minor critics 
are never weary of jibing at our innumerable minor poets, 
and undoubtedly their jibes find much to justify them. Yet 
when we have had our fling, winging one songster here, 
there killing outright another, the brood is not sensibly: 
diminished. The fact is, that not only to-day is there 
written an amazing quantity of verse, but an amazing 
quantity of good verse. Contemporary accomplish- 
ment in this art runs high. Nor, except by the afore- 
said minor critic, is it denied or deniable that a fair 
proportion of this verse ranks reasonably as Poetry. 
To any unprejudiced reader the names of several men 
will at once suggest themselves, whose writings possess 
that indefinable quality which sets them within this 
jealously guarded pale. It is as uncritical as it is 
ungenerous to deny it. But, for all that, if the truth 
must be told, our younger poets—the men who have 
appeared or made their reputation, say, during the 
slast five-and-twenty years—have on the whole too busily 
engaged themselves with e'egaxt trifles, or with curious 
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imitation of bygone or foreign methods and fancies ; 
they have lacked seriousness, or they have lacked 
virility ; it is the air of the boudoir or of the hot-house 
that has hung around them so heavily, that we are 
weary and faint with it ; indeed, sick unto death of it. 

To us, certainly, it seems Mr. Watson’s distinction 
that on these indictments, at all events, he cannot be 
called to account. Even his least sympathetic critics do 
not deny him a singular command over those elements 
of poetry which are ‘‘communicable.” He has studied, as 
everybody allows, in the great schools of English poetry, 
and he has studied profitably in them. Nor is it the 
manner only of this or that master that he has caught : 
there is upon him some genuine outpouring of their finer 
spirit. He is concerned, as Wordsworth, as Milton 
were concerned, at first hand with Nature, and with the 
wide, fundamental interests of the Humanity that to- 
day surrounds him, troubled and questioning. When 
the literary history, therefore, of the end of our century 
comes to be written, Mr. Watson, we cannot help believ- 
ing, will be secure of his leaf, if not his crown, of laurel. 
For it will be said of him that, at a time when we were 
in some peril of forgetting it, he recalled us to a high 
tradition of English poetry, and that he himself upheld 
the tradition not unworthily. 


A BOOKMAKER IN A HURRY. 


‘The Story of the Nations: Modern England before 
the Reform Bill.” By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1899. 


Se original idea of the series of compendious 

histories which has been published under the title 
of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations” was excellent. It was 
to give a clear and short account of nations remote in 
time and space from the ken of the ordinary English 
man or woman. A recital of the titles of some of the 
volumes of the series will explain our meaning better 
than any words. There was ‘‘ Rome,” ‘‘ Carthage,” 
“‘The Moors in Spain,” ‘‘The Saracens,” Ancient 
Egypt,” ‘‘Chaldea,” Phoenicia,” 
Bohemia,” and so on. Judge of our astonishment on 
taking up the latest volume of ‘‘The Story of the 
Nations ” to find that the nation in question is England, 
and that the story relates to the period between the 
year 1800 and the passing of the great Reform Bill in 
1832! There is no reason, of course, why Mr. Justin 
McCarthy or anybody else should not rewrite the history 
of England between 1800 and 1832. We have all of 
us, as Matthew Arnold said, a right to live, we and our 
works. There is equally no reason why Mr. Justin 
McCarthy or anybody else should rewrite that particular 
period of English history. It has already been written 
down to the bone, in letters, memoirs, essays, speeches, 
and solemn tomes, from every conceivable point or 
view, Tory, Whig, Radical, English, Scotch, and Irish. 
A far greater genius than Mr. Justin McCarthy would 
find it difficult to say anything new about an epoch 
which most of us know better than the period that 
intervened between the Crimean War and the Reform 
Bill of 1867. The publication of this skimble-skamble 
hash of Martineau and Molesworth under the title of 
“‘The Story of the Nations” is intelligible only as a 
practical joke, an attempt to score off that portion of 
the reading public which has bought the series for 
historic information. 

We who know Mr. McCarthy’s historical methods 
did not expect that either the persons or the principles 
of perhaps the most exciting struggle in English 
history would gain much from the touches of his languid 
and inaccurate pen. But we were hardly prepared for 
some of his more daring strokes of partiality. Charles 
Fox, we are told, was ‘‘a reformer not merely for Eng- 
land, but for Ireland, for India, and for England’s great 
colonial possessions.” We were under the impression 
that Fox opposed Pitt’s resolutions to abolish the restric- 
tions on Irish trade, and that he brought in a Bill to place 
India under the thumb of the Secretary to the Treasury. 
Speaking of the dread of revolution which haunted the 
followers of Pitt, Mr. McCarthy thus philosophises 
on p. 14, patronisingly: ‘‘ All these seem to us very 
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absurd ideas now, but we must remember that they 
were ideas which at one time got possession of and ob- 
scured the greatest political intellect of the day, the 
intellect of Edmund Burke.” It used to be the fashion 
forty years ago to sneer at Burke as a madman and 
incendiary. But if there is anyone who can now read 
the ‘‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France” by the 
light of the world’s experience of modern democracy, 
without being impressed by the almost superhuman 
wisdom of the writer, the obscurity is not in Burke’s 
intellect, but his own. Mr. McCarthy’s judgments are 
based on reasoning which, at the risk of being thought 
impolite, we must describe as feminine. Here is one. 
‘*No man ever served his country more faithfully than 
Cochrane, and his reward was a charge of fraudulent 
conspiracy, an unsatisfactory trial, and a cruel degrada- 
tion. He had given as much trouble to the French 
during the great war as any naval commander short of 
Nelson himself. He sat in the House of Commons as 
member for Westminster in companionship with Sir 
Francis Burdett, and a more staunch and popular re- 
former never lived. It is well to know that the injustice 
of Cochrane’s conviction was recognised in the reign of 
William IV., by whom he was restored to his rank in 
the navy.” Put syllogistically, Cochrane was a gallant 
sailor; Cochrane was a popular reformer; therefore 
Cochrane was innocent of the charge of fraud. Lord 
Cochrane was unquestionably one of the bravest sailors 
that ever mounted quarter-deck: he was beyond sus- 
picion a resolute Radical: but he was convicted 
by twelve business men at Westminster of a 
fraudulent conspiracy to raise the price of Consols by 
spreading a false report of the death of Buonaparte. 
The evidence produced against Lord Cochrane at the 
trial before Lord Ellenborough is not very inaccessible 
matter, for it was presented to the public only last year 
in a masterly book by Mr. J. B. Atlay. Lord Cochrane 
had a perfectly fair trial before one of the most upright 
judges who ever sate upon the Bench. The case against 
him was overwhelming ; and, indeed, one does not re- 
quire much knowledge of the world to realise that the 
evidence must have been crushing which procured the 
conviction and imprisonment of a defendant who was 
at once a lord, an admiral, and a member of Parlia- 
ment. But an historian, who has to defend as a 
politician the verdicts of Irish juries, is probably not 
very susceptible to the effect of evidence. 

From the coadjutor of Messrs. Biggar, Parnell, and 
Healy, the following complaint of the resistance of the 
Tories to the Reform Bill is amusing. ‘‘ The forms of 
the House of Commons then, and even to a much later 
time, afforded infinite opportunities to the reckless in- 
genuity of Tory members to find means of postponing, 
and postponing, any chance of coming to a decision 
upon anything” (p. 254). A Reform Bill mob smashed 
the windows of Apsley House, and Mr. McCarthy. 
(p. 252) puts the following saying into the mouth of 
the Duke of Wellington. ‘‘The Duke of Wellington’s 
own comment on the event was that the demonstration of 
hostility ought tohave taken place—it was then the month 
of June—on the fifteenth of that month, the day of the 
crowning victory of Waterloo.” The Duke was not a 
very knowledgeable man ; but surely he might have been 
presumed to know that Waterloo was fought on the 
18th of June. Even Mr. McCarthy might have 
known this from the fact that every year Wellington 
College celebrates the event on its speech-day. As an 
example of the almost incredible carelessness with 
which this book has been put together, we may men- 
tion that it is adorned with illustrations of great men. 
On p. 296 there is an account of Lord Stanley, the 
‘‘ Rupert of debate,” afterwards fourteenth Earl of 
Derby, and Mr. Disraeli’s Prime Minister. It will 
hardly be believed, but opposite this page there is a 
plate of his son, the fifteenth Earl of Derby, ‘‘ from a 
drawing in chalk by Samuel Lawrence in the National 
Portrait Gallery.” Even if Mr. McCarthy has never 
been to the National Portrait Gallery, it is impossible 
that he should not have been familiar with the features: 
of the late Lord Derby. It is almost impossible that 
he should have confused him with his father, the Stanley 
of the thirties : one is therefore driven to the conclusion 
that Mr. McCarthy did not take the trouble to revise his 
book in its final form. History written in this fashion 
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is worse than worthless; it is misleading. Partiality 
and carelessness are not compensated for by brevity, 
when, as in this case, it is the condensation of sciolism. 


WADHAM. 


** Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. College 
Histories. Wadham College, Oxford.” By J. 
Wells, M.A. London: F. E. Robinson. 1899. 


ete College system is a peculiar and characteristic 

feature of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and has profoundly affected their constitution 
and life. The system has no doubt been weakened by 
modern changes, in the shape of combined lectures, 
married Fellows, and unattached students; but, whatever 
effect these changes may have, they will never nullify 
the influence of the colleges, or destroy the patriotism 
and affection which they inspire in their members. 
There is no reason, therefore, to fear that the popular 
series of College Histories, now in course of publication, 
will fail to receive the appreciation they deserve, both 
from old members of the various colleges and from all 
who are interested in university life. The ‘‘ History of 
Wadham College” is one of the earliest of this series, 
and has evidently been a labour of love to its author. 
Mr. Wells, who has for a long time been conspicuously 
connected with Oxford historical study, has traced the 
history of the college from its foundation to 1870, ina 
volume at once learned and entertaining. 

Wadham, although a small and comparatively late 
foundation (1613), presents from the beginning many 
interesting features. Its early history, like that of 
Balliol, is connected with the energy and ability of a 
woman. As Devorguila completed the work of John 
Balliol, so Dorothy Wadham carried out and completed 
the designs of her husband Nicholas. Curiously 
enough, this feminine influence seems to have shown 
itself in the way of increased monastic restriction 
rather than of freedom. No woman of any kind, not 
even the laundress, was allowed within the college 
walls, and until the year 1816 the Warden was pro- 
hibited from marriage by the statutes. In other re- 
spects Wadham from the first is conspicuous for its 
liberal and progressive tendencies. The original sta- 
tutes themselves contain an early anticipation of the 
modern non-clerical and terminable fellowships, and in 
many of the movements which from time to time 
affected Oxford life Wadham seems to have taken a 
leading part or supplied the fighting material. Thus 
Mr. Wells claims for Wadham that it was the ‘ cradle 
of the Royal Society” in about 1649 under Warden 
Wilkins, who in this and other ways did much to aid 
the revival of scientific study in the University; and in 
1698 the importance of Oriental studies was recog- 
nised by the endowments of its great scholar Humphrey 
Hody. In two very different movements within the 
present century Wadham played a conspicuous rdle. 
Under “‘ Big Ben,” the well-known Warden Symonds, 
it was the Evangelical stronghold against the Tractarian 
Movement, and a little later became ‘‘the home of 
English Positivism,” through the efforts of Richard 
Congreve, Frederic Harrison, and E. S. Beesly. 

For a small college, Wadham has produced many 
notable men. It has given a long line of distinguished 
ecclesiastics to the Church, ending in recent times with 
Church, Walsham How, and Jayne; while in other 
spheres perhaps the best known and most distinguished 
names are those of the great Admiral Robert Blake, Sir 
Christopher Wren, and Lord Westbury. If we except 
Speaker Onslow, Wadham, though never backward in 
the expression of its political views, is not great in Par- 
liamentary names. Strongly Royalist in the Civil War, 
the college sacrificed its plate and large sums of money 
to the King, and in 1648 the Warden and more than half 
the Scholars and Fellows were deposed for declining the 
Parliamentary tests. Under Wilkins, who followed these 
unfortunates, it developed Whig proclivities of equal 
strength, which it never afterwards wholly cast off. 

Wadham has always been to some extent a show 
place, and Mr. Wells’ book contains many charming 
illustrations of its buildings and gardens. The quad- 
rangle, with its fine hall and chapel, is an almost perfect 
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specimen of college building, though its architect is 
unknown ; and the quiet beauty of the gardens is familiar 
to us all. With such advantages Wadham ought never 
to have lacked popularity ; but, like every other college, 
it has had its evil days. Its connexion with the Western 
counties brought it numbers and fame in early years; 
but in the eighteenth century, ‘‘an inglorious time for 
Oxford as a whole,” it sank to avery low position under 
incompetent Heads and disorderly Fellows. The first 
half of this century brought brighter days to the college, 
but it passed again through a most critical period between 
1870-1880. This period does not, however, fall within 
the scope of Mr. Wells’ book. Since then Wadham 
has been slowly and surely gaining ground in numbers 
and popularity. Schools and playing fields alike show 
that the worth of Wadham does not now fall below its 
beauty and traditions. 


ST. EDMUND OF ABINGDON. 


“Life of St. Edmund of Abingdon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” By Frances de Paravicini. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1898. 


Hagen book, written for the purpose of edification 

and in ‘‘ deep love and veneration for our Oxford 
Saint,” is not, in the ordinary sense, a biography, and 
does not compete with that of Dom Wilfrid Wallace, 
published in 1893. It is a reproduction, simply and 
gracefully composed, but with a strained determination 
to admire and to believe everything, of such aspects of 
St. Edmund’s life as most attracted the medizval 
hagiographers. No attempt is made to render his life 
intelligible by an account of his times; there is no 
estimate of the difficulties he had to encounter, and of 
the character of the men with whom he had to do. 
There are many picturesque descriptions of Catholic 
life and worship in the thirteenth century, and many 
comparisons, always unfavourable and sometimes ill- 
informed, of the English Church of to-day with that of 
the past. Pages are devoted to telling us what the 
saint must have been as a boy, and what his mother 
must have thought about him, which might have been 
more profitably employed in giving us some definite 
information ; and the amount of reflection in which the 
writer has indulged throughout the work is altogether 
out of proportion to its scale. And it is encumbered 
with long passages translated from the contemporary 
panegyrists, with all the unpruned verbosity of the time, 
and all the dreams and coincidences and miracles which 
they recorded. These last are taken with perfect 
seriousness; no attempt is made to sift them or to 
make allowance for the modes of thought of the age. 
In fact, when Dom Wallace might have helped her toa 
more rational form of a story, the writer more than 
once prefers to give the more extraordinary, without 
hinting that a variant exists. But the history of the 
time, as given here, is the strangest part of the book. 
The Pope, who is described, by a curious anachronism, 
as infallible in questions of. faith, was acting in ‘‘ sim- 
plicity and good faith” in his extortions from England. 
In evidence of this, extracts from Roman despatches 
are given, full of the usual phraseology. The writer 
does not seem to know that the curial style was fully 
developed in the thirteenth century, nor to suspect that 
a Roman clerk, paid out of the income of a foreign 
benefice to compose these documents, was probably on 
a moral level with the officials who were rewarded with 
abbey lands for inditing the virtuous preambles of 
Henry VIII.’s Acts of Parliament. Perhaps she has 
never read the fierce words of Thomas of Canterbury 
and of Robert Grosseteste against Papal misrule ; but 
at least the clear, though cautious, language of Dom 
Wallace might have warned her against the assumption 
that Rome and its agents were always inspired by high 
motives. The fact that St. Edmund was practically 
driven out of England by the Pope’s legate, using his 
authority for his purposes, might have awakened her 
suspicions. This book, however, is one of unmixed 
laudation of a somewhat conventional kind. St. 
Edmund’s character is not set in relief, as it might 
have been, against a sufficiently dark background of 
evil, clerical and secular; and his chief distinction, the 
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_ Spiritual insight which led him to welcome the Friars in 
spite of monastic opposition, is not even mentioned. 
Yet, apart from his religious superiority to his contem- 
poraries and from the merit of recognising the value of 
the Friars, his claim to honour is very slight. Perhaps 
his defeat by King and monks was inevitable, but his 
life, after all, is the history of a defeat; and stronger 
Archbishops, before and after him, won in sterner con- 
flicts than his. This book, as a contribution to the 
history of the time, is spoiled by the very closeness of 
the writer’s sympathy with the saint ; she is too near to 
see him in his true proportions. It fails by excess, as 
Mr. Cotter Morison’s Life of St. Bernard fails by 
defect, where Dean Church has succeeded in an equally 
difficult task, the Life of St. Anselm. But every reader 
will be the better for coming into contact with the pure 
and devout spirit of this book, and will find in it much 
that is interesting. Indeed, to those who stand outside 
the Roman communion and are accustomed to read only 
the larger works of history and scholarship that are 
written within it, this book will come almost as the 
revelation of a world of thought upon which those 
severer treatises never enter. Yet we may doubt 
whether that Church is here presented in its most 
attractive form. To minds of the present day its power 
«ind vitality seem most impressive, when it is least 
medizval. 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MUTINY.” 


** Recollections of a Highland Subaltern: being the 
Campaigns of the Ninety-third Highlanders in India 
under Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, in 1857, 1858, 
and 1859.” By Lieut-Col. W. Gordon-Alexander, 
late Ninety-third Highlanders. With illustrations 
and plans. London: Edward Arnold. 1808. 


ie saying that Colonel Gordon-Alexander’s bark is 

worse than his bite we only mean that the bulk of 
his recollections as a Highland Subaltern in the time of 
the Mutiny do not bear out the contentious promise of 
his preface. His object, he tells us, in publishing his 
own records of that period, is to correct the numerous 
errors into which professed historians had been en- 
trapped. He has, indeed, an indisputable right to take 
his predecessors to task, since the memoranda on which 
the present narrative is based were either put in writing 
at the very time, or within two or three days, of the 
events to which they relate. He is astonished, he says, 
at the inaccuracies into which Colonel Malleson and 
Lord Roberts, for instance, have fallen, and he gives 
«chapter and verse for his criticisms. But Colonel Gordon- 
Alexander is something more and something less thana 
controversialist. On the one hand, he gives a com- 
plete narrative of the exciting operations in which the 
Ninety-third Highlanders were engaged, and draws 
life-like pictures of the various officers who took part in 
them, so that his simple and soldier-like narrative will 
be found enjoyable by any intelligent reader without 
special acquaintance with the period concerned, while 
it must prove itself invaluable to those exact chroniclers 
who love precision on its own account. On the other 
hand, Colonel Gordon-Alexander is so courteous in his 
polemics that even the writers whom he calls to account 
-could not well resent his criticisms, which relate, as a 
rule, to those minute matters of fact that are so hard 
even for a contemporary writer to ascertain, while they 
do not materially effect the general credibility of the 
story as a whole. Only twice does our author in- 
dulge in anything approaching to acerbity ; once 
towards Mr. Boswell Smith for his unretracted, though 
disproved, aspersions on the memory of Hodson “of 
Hodson’s Horse,” and, secondly, against General 
Walpole for the mismanagement which resulted in the 
disastrous little affair at Ruiya and the death of the 
author’s friend Adrian Hope. ‘‘ Pigheaded” is one of 
the milder epithets which he allows himself, and his 
insinuations—or rather the inferences from his narrative 
of facts—are even more damaging. There are other 
officers, such as Mansfield, for whom he professes the 
reverse of admiration, but in the main his book is as 
‘appreciative as it undoubtedly is frank. 

As becomes a soldier of the old school, he appears 
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to believe that most recent attempts to reform the 
Army have done more harm than good. He has no- 
thing to say for the abolition of Purchase, and regrets 
the days of flogging. On the latter point he quotes 
the case of a man who received fifty lashes for a gross 
act of insubordination, yet afterwards became an exem- 
plary soldier, and received several good-conduct badges. 
What nonsense, then, to talk about the sense of degra- 
dation caused by corporal punishment? Without 
arguing the main question, we may remark that Colonel 
Gordon-Alexander has been fortunate in his experience, 
since he asserts that he ‘‘ never knew an instance of any 
man suffering any subsequent ill effects from receiving 
fifty lashes.” As for sentencing a man to less than 
twenty-five lashes—as is done by weak-minded judges 
in the case of civilian criminals—it is, he says, a ‘‘ mere 
farce.” Nothing pleases him better than to denounce the 
civil authority, whether it be the old East India Com- 
pany or the Imperial Government, for niggardly treat- 
ment of the Army. It is as much a soldier's privilege to 
rail at the War Office as it is a farmer’s to grumble at the 
weather ; but we are bound to admit that some of the 
economies which Colonel Gordon-Alexander has dis- 
interred from a memory retentive of grievances were 
remarkably shabby. After the storming of the Sikan- 
darbagh, a ‘‘ tot” of rum was served out to the whole 
force, and for once the officers were not afterwards 
called upon to pay for their drinks. This generosity 
would have been a standing puzzle to our author if he 
had not subsequently discovered that the extra issue 
was paid for by the Commander-in-Chief out of his own 
pocket. More serious was the parsimony practised with 
regard to officers wounded on active service. If aman 
was invalided home from an army in the field, all his 
travelling expenses had to be paid by himself, and in 
the case of Sir John Ewart, who was disabled at 
Cawnpore, not only did the authorities refuse to defray 
the expenses of his journey to Calcutta, but they would 
not even provide him with a conveyance at his own cost. 

It is no wonder that ordinary historians should go 
wrong when, as Colonel Gordon-Alexander shows, even 
official records are not impeccable. It is stated in the 
‘** Victoria Cross Gazette ” that Sergeant Paton received 
his decoration for distinguished personal gallantry at 
Lucknow on November 16, 1857, in ‘‘ proceeding alone 
round the Shah Nuijjif under an extremely heavy fire, dis- 
covering a breach on the opposite side, to which he 
afterwards conducted the regiment, by which means 
that important position was taken.” Each of the 
italicised phrases contains an error. The breach was 
only fifty yards away from Peel’s gun: therefore 
Paton had not to go round to the opposite side to dis- 
cover it. As for the fire of the enemy from the east 
wall, it was directed against the British at the south- 
east corner, and certainly there was no firing from the 
parapet on the right because, ‘‘ until Sergeant Paton and 
Lieutenant Hyslop stole up through the brushwood in 
that direction, there were none of us to fire at.””. Thus 


is written the history of our own times, but not often is 


there a corrector at hand who can not only give the 
right version but, like Colonel Gordon-Alexander, 
establish it by contemporary written evidence. The con- 
troversial topics are elucidated by a series of sketch 
maps; and the portraits of distinguished officers, 
amongst whom Lord Clyde is included, are beautifully 
reproduced. 


FICTION. 


‘*Mam’zelle Grand’mére.” By Fifine. 
Lawrence and Builen. 1899. 


Sle very jaunty and youthful dame who gives this book 
its title reminds one irresistibly of Mrs. Walford’s 
‘‘Baby’s Grandmother,” which is perhaps inevitable. 
The last-named lady was among the very first heroines 
of fiction chosen from the ranks of the decidedly mature, 
and their numbers have been steadily growing ever 
since. ‘“* Fifine’s” creation should cheer her sex more 
than any of her predecessors, for she is the grand- 
mother of no baby, but of an adult young woman, and 
must be fifty at the very least. Yet her charms are so 
little staled by custom that she is a serious rival to her 
beautiful grand-daughter. And when two brides are 
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made happy ever after in the last chapter, the more 
interesting of them is certainly ‘‘Granny.” We have 
got cn since the early century. days when a novelist 
wrote of his heroine ‘‘She was no longer in the first 
blush of her youth, having passed her twentieth year.” 


*‘Nanno.” By Rosa Mulholland. London: Grant 
Richards. 1899. 


**Nanno” is a creditable bit of work, full of sym- 
pathy and pathos and strongly written, on the whole, 
though the principal male character disappoints the 
reader. Nanno herself and her struggle back to re- 
spectability are very cleverly done. It is to be hoped 
that the Dublin workhouse of to-day is not quite the 
hot-bed of vice that Lady Gilbert describes. Her picture 
of the delightful old priest is charming; and there is 
something human and touching in Nanno’s avoidance 
of the second Confessional test which she feels will 
confirm her separation from her lover. Altogether, the 
little book may be pronounced a success and should be 
popular. 


‘‘Nigel Ferrard.” By G. M. Robins (Mrs. Baillie- 
Reynolds). London: Hurst and Blackett. 1899. 


_ This is a sensational story if ever there was one, 
judged by the outline of the plot itself. Ordinary life 
does not present such incidents as secret midnight 


operations, accompanied by murder and the sudden | 


apparition of a witness in the person of a sleep-walking 
small girl of cataleptic tendencies. But the book has 
none of the ‘‘shilling shocker” about it. It speaks 
well for Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds that: she cannot only 
make us interested in these startling developments, but 
even goes far to convince us of their truth. The 
style and dialogue are as natural and unsensational 
as possible. The heroine is witty and charming ; so is 
the entomological Isabel, whose scientific courtship 
supplies the light comedy of the book. The only far- 
fetched figure who constantly reminds us that she is 
far-fetched is the semi-lunatic, Mrs. Marchmont. Mrs. 
Baillie-Reynolds gets a good grip of her story and carries 
her readers with her straight on to the end. Her style 
has improved very much since she wrote ‘‘ Her Point 
of View” and ‘‘ The Ides of March.” 


“‘Potsherds.”” By Mabel C. Birchenough. London: 
Cassell and Co. 1808. 


These particular potsherds are no more cheerful than 
they sound, and would have added sensibly to Job’s 
depression. The characters are for the most part grim 
manufacturing folk from the Northern Midlands. One 
of them haunts the book like a nightmare, doing un- 
pleasant things to everybody. On one occasion he 
withdraws the bolts of a trap-door; a young work- 
girl steps upon it and is dashed down nearly into the 
grip of a great engine, which lacerates both her feet 
till they have to be amputated. The same engaging 
old gentleman at last succeeds in murdering the nicest 
woman in the book ; he commits suicide after this, but 
we have no chance of finding out how the story would 
get along without him, for it ends with the “‘ carrying 
away” of the nicest woman. However, if it cannot be 
called fatuously optimistic, ‘‘ Potsherds ” has still a great 
deal to recommend it. The hero is a flesh-and-blood 
man, and all the Staffordshire folk impress one as being 
true to life. There isaclever summing up of the North- 


‘countryman on p. 1t: ‘‘ His heart, you will be assured 


by those who know him, is in the right place, but it is 
not situated in the region where a South-country person 
would expect to find it.” 


Rose-coloured Thread.” By Jessie Mansergh. 
London: James Bowden. 1808. 


The plot of this story is not much more substantial 
than the rose-coloured thread itself, and is a good deal 
more commonplace. It resolves itself into the fact of a 
rather priggish young man’s attentions to a plain little 
governess, and his prompt desertion of her when an 
old love with good looks and money appears upon the 
Scene. As he has ‘‘ pressed her dark head against his 
shoulder,” he rightly feels that the governess deserves 
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an apology, so he makes her a very handsome one and 
she kisses his hand. The book is bearable for its 
bright picture of the Cairo season, and for the rather 
touching little story of Grace and her husband. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Travel and Politics in the Near East.” By William Miller. 
With map and illustrations. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


R. MILLER has nothing new to say concerning the 
problems of the Balkan States. Though the Turk has 
lost much territory during the latter part of the century, his vitality 
is great. Complete as his failure may be as an administrator, the 
prospect that he will be cleared off such European ground as he 
still encumbers is indefinitely remote. ‘“ The discovery of Africa 
by European statesmen,” says Mr. Miller, “has been a perfect 
God-send to the Sultan, for not only does it provide the Powers 
with a fresh bone of contention, but it also monopolises the 
attention of the European public, always unable to think of 
more than one thing at a time.” China should have been 
mentioned as well as Africa. If the Ottoman Empire is 
suffered to exist in Europe until the Chancelleries have nothing 
further to dispute about in Africa and in the Far East, the 
Turks can fold their hands in placid content. The empire may 
be doomed, as Mr. Miller believes ; but those who wait for 
dead men’s shoes need superhuman patience. Notwithstanding 
these ideas, Mr. Miller’s book is compacted of evidence of the 
exodus of the Turk as a governing race in Europe—to the 
inestimable advantage of the peoples left behind. The four 
journeys he has made through the Balkan States yielded 
material of varying promise ; but the net effect of all is that, 
wherever the Ottoman no longer rides, blades of grass, hitherto 
destroyed by the hoofs of his steed, again cover the land. The 
proverb which epitomises the devouring fury of the Turk has 
now no application in the countries of its origin. This is 
specially true of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Of the Austrian 
administration Mr. Miller writes with admiration and a touch 
of enthusiasm. Austria is doing a work comparable—though 
the analogy is in many respects imperfect—with that done by 
men of our race in India. These provinces, the scene, at one 
time, of the blackest enormities of Turkish rule, are as well 
administered as any part of the Austrian Empire. They are 
fortunate in their governor. Baron von Kallay and his talented 
and beautiful wife, whom the Bosnians call their queen, have 
shown what can be done in the Balkans by hard work, and 
skill in the management of men. In time it may fall to the lot 
of Austria to achieve a like success in Macedonia. The problem 
there will be more difficult. Austria isin no hurry to undertake 
its solution. The policy of Count Goluchowski is to preserve the 
status quo. The fatuity of the Greeks in getting themselves so 
badly beaten by the Turks may have staved off the Macedonian 
question. Mr. Miller went, of course, to Athens. He gives a 
lively picture of the babbling Greeks. Towards the Royal 
family he adopts a slightly contemptuous tone, though he 
admits the shrewdness of King George. Of Prince George’s 
chances in Crete, which he also visited, Mr. Miller thinks very 
little. Even should the Prince escape the assassin, working 
for hire to be paid in Constantinople, it is more than doubtful 
whether he has the vigour and capacity to evolve order out of 
chaos. He will serve as a figurehead for the time being. 
What was needed was a man of the Von Kallay type ; and this 
Crete might have had but for the disinclination of Austria and 
the policy of Russia. 


The Works of Major G. J. Whyte-Melville. Edition de Luxe. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
London: Thacker and Co. 1899. 


Of the many writers of books on hunting and field sports, 
Major Whyte-Melville was the most popular among all classes 
of readers. He did not look at matters pertaining to horseman- 
shtp through the spectacles of a sporting reporter merely with a 
view to getting as much amusement as possible out of it. What is 
most rare in writers of his class Whyte-Melville possessed to a 
considerable degree—namely, the ability to hold the attention 
of readers, whether they were sportsmen or not. Hitherto no 
adequate edition of his writings has been attainable, but 
Messrs. Thacker and Co. are now supplying the “ want” in an 
“ édition de luxe.” Produced in the style made fashionable by 
the library editions of Rudyard Kipling and R. L. Stevenson, 
it fulfils every requirement of the book-lover in paper,t ype, 
illustrations, and binding. Each of the first three volumes— 
“Riding Recollections,’ illustrated by Hugh Thomson ; 
“ Katerfelto,” illustrated by G. H. Jalland; and “Uncle 
John,” illustrated by E. Caldwell and H. M. Brock—contains a 
delicately coloured frontispiece, and an introduction by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. Sir Herbert seems to find it difficult to fill 
the space allotted him, for he repeats much of what he says in 
the first volume in the second, even to quotations. It certainly 
is unnecessary to give, almost word for word, a brief sketch of 
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Whyte-Melville’s early career in more than one volume. Apart 
from this we have no fault to find. The edition is worthy of the 
sustained reputation of the author as writer and sportsman. 


“The Romance of Christian Work.” By W. Hay M. H. 
Aitken. London: John F. Shaw and Co. 1898. 


Mr. Aitken has collected a remarkable number of stories of 
the mission field, for the authenticity of which his name should 
be sufficient guarantee. His object is to show that in the 
spiritual world “romance” exists as much as in the social 
world. “No secular novelist,” he says, “could introduce into 
his es incidents which are of almost common occurrence in 
Christian work without forfeiting that air of verisimilitude 
which is so essential to really good fiction.” Such a sentence, 
perhaps, induces larger anticipation than the contents of the 
volume realise ; but there is a great deal in them to encourage 
mission work, and to prove that the spiritual life “need not be 
dull, prosaic, ‘monotonous, insipid.” 


“Imago Regia,” by D. M., is a small collection of extracts 
from historic sources relating to the death of Charles I: 
D. M. may be easily identified with Mr. D. Mowbray, of 
Oxford. The brochure is intended as the Churchman’s reli- 
gious remembrance of the 250th anniversary of the decapitation 
of the King. It is charmingly produced, and may be useful as 
an antidote to some popular prejudices. 


— 
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NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 


we can make no exception. 
JAYS, Ltd. 


Gentlemen’s Hosiers, Glovers, 


and General Outfitters, 
STREET 


(CORNER OF OXFORD CIRCUS.) 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 


1, Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3s. 6d. ; unequalled in London, 


DINNERS from 6 to 9 P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance, 
or 4 la Carte. 
Music Durinc LuNCHEONS AND DINNERS. 
Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms. 
Telephone: 3,686 


LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. 


TATE’S RESTAURANT, TIVOLI, STRAND, W.C. 


GRILL ROOM, BUFFET, AND SALOON BAR. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


PALM ROOM—Luncheon .. 1s. 6d. .. 12.30 to 3. 
Supper & la Carte. 


FLEMISH ROOM for Dinners and Banquets) MASONIC HALL. 
Inspection invited. Lift. Telephone: “ 2760 GERRARD.” 


CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 


On far-famed Apetrx! Terrace under same proprietorship. Terms moderate. 


SUPPERS. 


Dinner .. 3s. .. 6.30 to 8. 


DECORATORS 
AND 
FURNISHERS. 


The most comprehensive Galleries in London. 


175 to 181 Oxford Street, London, W. 
175 and 176 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


ST. ERMIN’S WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. ERMIN’S Chambers 
ST. ERMIN’S a and Home Com- 
ST. ERMIN’S moderate charges. 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 8s, and 5s, at Separate Tables, a Speciality. 


TELEPHONE Numbers: 181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
Appress: ‘‘ UNPARALLELED, LONDON.” 


EPPS’S THE MOST 


NUTRITIOUS. 
BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. COCOA. 


COMFORTING. 


RED 
WHITE 
é BLUE 


French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast anc and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly-erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the require 
ments of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger onien 
licensed hotels at moderate ye Passenger lift. Electric light in all rooms. 

h rooms on every floor. Spacious 7, t- Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. All Floors PRecwoot Sanitation. Night Porter. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

Telephone: 1905 Gerrard. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor.—J. TRUSLOVE. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


“ Soft, Mellow, Delicious, and carries 
the Wild Rough Scent of the 


Highland Breeze.” 
Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants throughout the world. 
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MAPLE 


DECORATIONS. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT OR 
REHABILITATION OF 


OLD-FASHIONED 
TOWN OR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS. 


FREE CONSULTATIONS WITH EXPERTS. 


DECORATIONS. 


MAPLE CO. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


IMPERIAL ROYER CYCLES. 


Highest Class Machines. Noted for Stability. 
Any make of Tyres fitted to Order. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated Machines free, on 
application to the 


ROVER CYCLE CO., Ltd. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


Lonpon: 4 and 5 Horsorn Viapuct, E.C.; 157 New Bonp Srreet, W.; 
19 and 20 Op Battey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


**LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIoNns Post FREE. 


ff G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. W fei ISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


Nestor 


Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


(FounDED 1806.) 


50 Regent St., London, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C, 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 


BONUSES upon all WITH-PROFIT POLICIES now being issued will be 
allotted upon a more Popular Plan than hitherto. Instead of Small Bonuses in the 
Earlier Years, they will be Larger, and will continue to be more uniform in amount 


than formerly. 
Sum carried forward to next Division of Profits ...  ... £299,601. 


Policies issued before 1 Jan., 1890, will receive 5 Years’ Bonus in 1903. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 
50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 


The Rates of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 
Companies. 


The payments made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and a by Gas made good. 


| Yoint Secretaries. 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


WEALTH. STABILITY. SECURITY. 
Pap IN CLAIMS UPWARDS OF £11,500,000 
ACCUMULATED FuNDsS £3,185,470 


Employer Assurance under 
Werkmen's set, 1897. 


Chief Office: —15 New BRIDGE Sraeer, Loxpon, E.C. 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


CAPITAL - £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


1. Whole World 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS £33,000,000. 


SAFE DEPOSIT ror WEST END. 


CHIEF FEATURES: 
ApsoLUTELY Fire and BurGLarR Proor | Corp SToRAGE FOR VALUABLE Furs 
SaFEs, on the most approved modern (moth-proof). 
principles, from £1 1s. per annum. CoLLECTION AND De Livery to and 
Stronc Rooms, from £15 15s. perann. | from all parts of the world. 
STORAGE OF ProperTY OF ALL Kinps, | HANDSOMELY-APPOINTED Rooms for 
rent including insurance a fire. | the use of Renters and Visitors, &c. 


FT, ti ited Pamphlets Free. 


PALL MALL SAFE DEPOSIT, 


ST. ALBAN’S PLACE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—: Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall M S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1, 200,000. Paid- — ews Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


& O. pt tg INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P. SERVICE 


= UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR. . MARSEILLES, 

TA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, CEYLON’ sTRAIts, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN 


P. & Oo. “CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars yyPely at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted Lo rofession to be the 


CHLORODYNE worsertut and valuable remedy 
arrests those too 


CH LO RO DY N E Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE = Hysteria, “Palpitation, and 
CHLORODYRE at, Cancer, Toothath 


Meningitis, &c. 
“Earl Russell communicated to the coi of Physicians that he received a 
‘despatch from Her atthe Consul at Manilla to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”"—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1 
.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLtoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See 7imes, 13 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d od., 4s. 6d., and rs. each. None is genuine 
without the words Dr. Browne's on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming ) edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
ManuracTuRER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


UNION LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. ; ; and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 094-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


EN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers : { ANDERSON. ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For poems apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, ES e or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


‘ORIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISES. 


By the Steamships “ ORIENT,” 5365 tons register. and “*‘ LUSITANIA,” 
3912 tons register. 

For SOUTH OF FRANCE, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT. 
‘Leaving London 15 February, Villefranche (Nice) 26 February, arriving back in 
London 11 April. 

For ITALY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 

Leaving London 17 March, Ville‘ranche (Nice) 28 March, arriving back in London 
5 May. String band, electric light, hot and cold baths, high-class cuisine. 

M. . F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
anagers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 ‘an Avenue, London, E.C., or 
*to the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Offce, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital «+ £4,000 000 
Paid-up Capital .. EA ee oe £1,000,c0o 
Reserve Fund ee ee ee oe ++ £840,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and _transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony. Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, ard East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
“received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 

J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the above position from 


University Graduates under 35 years of age. Salary £900 per annum, Pen- 
sion £4co per annum, on retirement, under certain conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties to commence on 1 June, 1899. £100 allowed for passage expense to Sydney. 
Particulars of conditions of appointment, duties, &c., can be obtained from Sir 
Daniel Cooper, Bart., G.C.MG., Acting Agent- -General for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 5.W., to whom applications, stating age, 
and accompanied by eight copies of each testimonial submitted, must be sent not 
later than 18 February, 1899. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL. 


FOURTEEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 guineas 
downwards, will be Awarded by Examination, beginning 2t March, 1899. 
pve = at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, Bursar, Rossall School, 


T? AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The University 

Press undertakes the printing and publishing of works of fiction and of scien- 
tific books for authors and publishers. | Enquiries and MSS. should be addressed to 
the MANAGER, University Press, Limited, Watford, London. 


Books Out-of-Print supplied. Please state wants. 
Forster's Kipling Note Book, Company, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


Selected Articles of Decorative Art (edited by F. E. Witthaus). 
Longmans. 35. 6d. 

History of Modern Italian Art (Willard). Longmans. 18s. 

War Medals and Decorations (D. H. Irwin). Upcott Gill. 12s. 6d. 


FICTION. 


The Duke’s Servants (S. H. Burchell). Gay and Bird. 6s. 

The Hypocrite. Greening. 2s. 6d. 

Seven Nights with Satan (J. L. Owen). Greening. 35. 6d. 

A Social Upheaval (Isidore G. Ascher). Greening. 6s. 

The American Cousins (Sarah Tytler). Digby Long. 2s. 6d. 

Little King Rannie (M. E. Winchester). Digby Long. 6s. 

The Works of ww * Fielding (Vol. VI. Tom Jones, Vol. VII. Amelia). 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

The Archdeacon (L. B. Walford). C. A. Pearson, Limited. 6s. 


History. 
The American Revolution (Part I.), 1766-1776 (Trevelyan). Long- 


mans. 
Philadelphia, The Place and the People (Repplier). Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 


Elementary History of Greece (C. Oman). Rivingtons. 
The Story of the Revolution (Henry Cabot Lodge). Vols. I. and II. 
Constable. 
NATURAL HIstTory. 


Evolution of our Native Fruits (Bailey). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


Handbook of Metallurgy (Schnabel and Louis, Vols. I. and II.). 
Macmillan. 425. 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (Bailey). University Correspondence 
College. 

A New Sequel to Euclid (Dilworth). Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Sociology (Giddings). Macmillan. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Theology as Science (Prof. Hastie). _MacLehose. 

The Hebrew Prophets (R. L. Ottley). Rivingtons. 15. 

Bible Readings from the Pentateuch (Vols. I. and II. 5s. ; Vol. III. 6s.) 
(Peile). Bemrose. 

The Christian Creed and the Creeds of Christendom (Green). 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Helps to Godly Living (Archbishop Temple). Elliot Stock. 


TRAVEL. 
Among the Himalayas (L. A. Waddell). Constable. 18s. 
VERSE. 


Evangel of Joy (E. Gibson). Grant Richards. 

In Rebel Moods (G. S. Hitchcock). Simpkin, Marshall. 
Summer Sonnets (E. J. Parker). Richards. 2s. 6d. 

Poems of George Meredith (Vols. I. and II.). Constable. 6s. 
The Brides of Death (J. G. Walker). Andrews. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Musical Directory (1899). 3s. 

Bacon or Shakespeare ? (E. Marriott). E. Stock. 1s. 

Book of Church Law. Longmans. 9s. 

British Columbia (Annual Report). Provincial Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Thoughts on Hell (Victor Morton). Sands and Co. 

West Irish Folk-Tales (W. Larminie). E. Stock. 

The Whitehall Shakespeare (King Lear, Macbeth, Timon of Athens, 
Pericles). Constable, 55. 

Cabinet Making (Arkwright). Upcott Gill. 25. 6d. 

Precious Stones and Gems (E. W. Streeter). Geo. Bell. 155. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Law Quarterly Review (January, 1899). 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand (January, 1899). 

Library Association Record (January, 1899). 

Mercure de France (January, 1899). 

Cassier'’s Magazine (January, 1899). Is. 

Nuova Antologia. 

The Antiquary (12 months, January to December). Elliot Stock. 
Le Quartier Latin (December). 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s published every Saturday morning, 
but a Foreign Edition zs zssued in time for the Indian and 
Colonial mails every Friday afternoon, Advertisements for 
this first Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, 
but for the regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on 
Fridays. ADVERTISEMENTS should le sent to the PUBLISHING 
Orrick, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale 
of Charges may be obtained on application. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post fr 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 


AN GED, 
Tele hic Address: ** NDON : 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 
Thirtieth Thousand. 


d. 
A FLEET IN BEING: Notes of Two Trips with the 
Channel Squadron. Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
Forty-third Thousand.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 
THE NATIVE TRIBES OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


By Batpwin Spencer, M.A., sometime Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Professor of Biology in the University of Melbourne, and F. J. GILLEN, 
and Sub-Protector of the Aborigines, Alice Springs, South 
Australia. ith numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


ASHES OF EMPIRE. By Rosert W. Cuamsers, 


Author of “* The King in Yellow,” &c., &c. 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, Foundling, Thief, 
juseler, and Fencing Master during the French Revolution. By S. WEIR 
ITCHELL, M.D., Author of “‘ Hugh Wynne, Quaker.” 
*.* Upwards of 20,000 copies have been sold in this country and in America. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Delightfully entertaining throughout.” 
DAILY GRAPH/C.—“ It is long since we read a book so fresh and fascinating 


and altogether out of the common.” 
By A. J. Dawson. 


BISMILLAH. 
SPEAKER.—‘‘ There is enough of striking incident, of fighting, intrigue, and 
love-making in ‘ Bismillah’ to satisfy the most exacting reader.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A well-told and exciting story.” 


HER MEMORY. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

LITERATURE.—“ it will stand comparison with any of its predecessors for 
dramatic effect and strength of style.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ There is something in ‘ Her Memory’ which is so 
touching, so replete with sober and self-controlled power, that in all probability it 
will become one of the most successful of Mr. Maartens’ novels.” 

One Hundred-and-Twentieth Thousand. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. By James Lane ALLEN, 
Author of ‘A Kentucky Cardinal.” 
_Also an Edition de Luxe, with Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Extra crown Bvo. 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
_ SPECTATOR.—“ Marked by beauty of conception, reticence of treatment, and 
it has an atmosphere all its own.” 


THE FOREST LOVERS : a Romance. By Maurice 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A gay and gallant tale, abounding in surprises delicatel 
devised and carried out with spirit and distinction.” 


TOM BENTON’S LUCK. | By HERBERT ELLIoTT 
HAMBLEN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
THE MASQUERADERS : A Play in Four Acts. 
‘cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


READ next week’s “ MARKET REPORT.” 
READ next week’s “ MARKET REPORT.” 
READ next week’s “ MARKET REPORT.” 
397,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
397,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
397,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
[ MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOME AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


HOME AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 
HOME AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


MEXICAN RAILS. 


MEXICAN RAILS. 
MEXICAN RAILS. 


MINES AS A SPECULATIVE INVESTMENT. 
MINES AS A SPECULATIVE INVESTMENT. 
MINES AS A SPECULATIVE INVESTMENT. 
CATHERINE. 


"TALUNGA GOLDFIELDS DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY. 


ASSOCIATED GOLD MINES. 


PARI NGA CONSOLIDATED. 
GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 


THE AMERICAN RISE. 
THE AMERICAN RISE. 
THE AMERICAN RISE. 
MINING INFORMATION. 
MINING INFORMATION. 
MINING INFORMATION. 
LATEST CRUSHINGS AND QUOTATIONS. 
LATEST CRUSHINGS AND QUOTATIONS. 
LATEST CRUSHINGS AND QUOTATIONS. 


post FREE direct from the Publishers, the Universal Stock 
Exchange, Limited, London, S.W. ; 0 of all Bookstalls, rd. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 
NEW BOOKS. 


*.* To be completed in 5 hand royal 8vo. vols. each with Index. 
Price 25s. per vol. net. tin. 7 
VOL. III. NOW READY. With 5 Full-Page Photogravures and many other 
Illustrations. 


THE ROYAL NAWY: 
A HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
By WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. a : 
Assisted by Sir Clements Markuam, K.C.B., Carrain A. T. Manan, 
H. W. Wi son, THEoporeE Roosevett, L. Carr LauGuton, &c. 
Contents and Contributors to Volume IIT. 


CHaPTERs. 
XXVI. Civil History of the Royal Bow 1714-1762. W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
XXVII. Military History of the Royal Navy, 1714-1762: Major Operations. W. 
LAIRD CLOWES. 
XXVIII. Military History of the Royal Navy, 1714-1762: Minor Operations. L. 
CARR LAUGHTON. 
XXIX. Voyages and Discoveries, 1714-1762. SIR CLEMENTS R. MARK- 


AM. 
XXX. Civil History of the Royal Navy, 1763-1792. W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
XXXI. Military History of the Royal Navy, 1763-1792: Major Operations. 
CAPT. MAHAN, U.S.N. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Caftain A. 7. Mahan's contribution on the major 
patted the War of the American Revolution extends to over 200 pages of this 
volume. 

A theneum.— Far, very far indeed, in advance of anything we now have.” 

The Times.—‘‘ We shall follow the further prosecution of Mr. Laird Clowes’s 
monumental work with no little interest and sympathy.” 

Standard.— An indispensable and standard work.” 

Vice-Admiral Colomb in the Saturday Review.— A work of national and 
enduring importance, reflecting especial honour and credit on Mr. Laird Clowes, and 
generally on all who are concerned in its production.” 


LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LYONS, G.C.B. 
With an account of Naval Operations in the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azoff, 1854-55. By Captain S. EarpLey-WiLmor, R.N. (retired), author of 
“The Development of Navies,” ‘‘ The British Navy,” &c. With Maps, 
Portraits, and other Illustrations. Royal 8vo., cloth. One Guinea. 

“This memoir is an interesting contribution to dur naval history.”— Daily News. 
“The book is one of great interest and solid value...,.....A valuable addition to 
our naval literature.” —A 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH MERCHANT 
SERVICE. By R. J. Cornewatt-Jones. With Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. 
“* This is a spiendid book for mariners.......... A most attractive feature is its many 
illustrations. Details are given which those engaged in the merchant service will 
find extremely useful.”——Scotsman. 


FIELD ARTILLERY WITH THE OTHER ARMS: 
its Employment Illustrated from Military History, and its Re-armament 
with Quick-firing Guns Discussed. By Major E. S. May, R.A., Author of 
“Guns and Cavalry.” With Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES. Trade and 
Travel in Western China. By Arcuipatp J. Lirrie,-F.R.G.S. , Entirely 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and with Additional Matter. With 35 
Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“All those who want to know about the Yangtse should read Mr. Little’s book, 
for there is no one who can compare with him in knowledge of the facts; while 
Mrs. Little’s photographs are a charming feature of the volume.”—S¢. James's 
Gazette. 

FROM EUSTON TO KLONDIKE: being the Narrative 
of a Trip to the Yukon Goldfields in the Summer of 1898. By Jutius M. 
Price, F.R.G.S., Special Artist-Correspondent of the “Illustrated London 
News,” Author of ‘* The Land of Gold.” With Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

‘*A racy narrative illustrated freely with sketches and photographs.......... All 
very interesting." —Scotsman. 

ROME, By REINHOLD SCHOENER. Edited and condensed by 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 290 Illustrations after Original 
Drawings by well-known Italian Artists. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 

“A bright and most attractive book...... ... The illustrations make the volume 
contrast most favourably with any other publication of the kind.” —Scotsmran. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ART AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS: being a Guide to Collectors of 
Illustrated Works in English and French. By J. Lewinr. With 35 Plates. 
Ordinary Edition. 1,000 copies only, £3 3s. net ; edition de luxe, 100 copies. 
only, £4 4s. net. 

“ Deserves a hearty welcome from collectors, librarians, and book lovers gene- 
rally.” —Scotsman. 

THE FOUNDING OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. As 
recorded in the Journals of Mr. Ropert GouGer, First Colonial Secretary. 
Edited by Epwin Hopper, Author of ‘‘ A History of South Australia ” &c. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHT- 
AGE OF THE UNITED. KINGDOM FOR 1899. Fifty-ninth Year. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, ros. 6d. 

The cheapest and handiest book of reference. 
Fourth Edition of WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVEL. 

WILD EELIN: her Escapes, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. 
By Wittram Brack, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth.” | Crown 8vo., 6s. 

«© Wild Eileen’ is a delightful figure, in whom Highland virtue and Highland 
faults of character vie for attractiveness." —Datly Chronicle. 


"NOW READY. Price 1s. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY NUMBER. 
The Finest Illustrated Magazine of the Day. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ROUGH RIDERS: RAISING THE REGIMENT. By Tueopore 
RoosEVELT. Illustrated with many Photographs, taken at San Antonio, 
Tampa, Cuba, and Montauk. . 

ON THE FEVER SHIP: aStory._ By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by Sipnev 


Coxvin. : 
THE ENTOMOLOGIST. By Grorce W. Case. With an Illustration by 
ALBERT HERTER. 2 
THE BRITISH ARMY MANCEUVRES. By Captain W. Evtiorr Carrnes, 
Royal Irish Fusiliers. The Illustrations from copyright photographs by the 


Author and Others. 
WITH THE SIRDAR. By Major a Stuart WorTLEY, commanding the 


Arab Irregular Force. c., &ec. 


LONDON : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY (LIMITED), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 


CAP'TAL - = = £200,000. 
MANAGER’S REPORT for the Month of November, 1898. 
TOTAL YIELD. 
oo oe 1,912°84 ozs. 
per ‘ton milled ee 24°44 dwts. 


The ‘Mill ‘closed down on the 3rd inst. owing to the scarcity of water, but rains 
having fallen since, crushing was resumed on the 2sth inst. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 1,565 Tons Milled. 
To Mining Expenses. .. 2,049 3 3 | By MILL GOLD: 
Milling and Sorting.. = 7 8 1,233'065 ozs. fine gold 5,181 6 7 
ing .. oo I 9 
Cyaniding, Sands -. 1,415 5 4 By CYANIDE GOLD: 
se 851 67915 ozs. fine gold -. 2,852 8 7 


Balance and Loss .. es 2918 3 
Development Redemption, 
1,565 tons at 6/3 per ton 815 3 


48,163 13 5 


48,163 13 5 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Development .. ee ee ee £2,167 0 
Main Shaft.. .. ee ee ee ee 454 12 
2,62r 12 11 
Less Development Redemption charged under 
working cost ee ee oo oe 815 3 
41,806 11 8 


GEO. D. STONESTREET, Acting Manager. 


N.B.—Expenses per ton have not been extended in this Report owing to shortness 
run. 


REORGANISATION OF THE BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF THE 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway Company, 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railroad Company, 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railway Company, 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Terminal Company, 
Cincinnati and Baltimore Railroad Company, and 
Marietta Railway Company : 

As already announced, the undersigned have undertaken to act as managers, to 
carry out a Plan for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio South-Western 
Railway Company, which affects the above-named securities. A syndicate will pur- 
chase for cash, at their face value, such coupons and claims for interest on registered 
bonds, maturing January 1, 1899, from holders who deposit their bonds under the 
Plan. Participation under the Plan of Reorganisation in any respect whatsoever is 
dependent upon the deposit of securities with the depositary on or before January 
20, 1899. 

The Mercantile Trust Company, as depositary under the Plan, is now prepared to 
receive deposits of securities either at its office, No. 120 Broadway, in the City of 
New York, or at its Agency, the London & Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Loth- 
bury, London, England. Copies of the Plan and Agreement of Reorganisation, and 
any further information desired, may be obtained at the offices of the undersigned or 
at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company or its London Agency above stated. 

Srever Brotuers, 7 Lothbury, London. 
Srever & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York. 
Kuun Loes & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York. 


(Reorganisation Managers. 
Dated New York, December 21, 1898. ” ? 


HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, H.c. 


FOUNDED 1835. 
The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TC OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. — 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 
Treasurer : 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secreéary. 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO. 
LIMITED. 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL - - ~- £120,000 


Directorate : 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. Lys, Managing | A. Gorrz (Alternate, H. Strakosch). 
trector. 
J. W. S. Lancerman (Alternate, N. J. C. D. Rupp (4 /ernate, E. Birkenruth). 
Scholtz . S. GotpMann (Alternate, J. G. 
F. Rosinow (Alternate, S. Evans). Hamilton). 


London Committee : 


Cuas. Rupe. Joun S. NEUMANN. 
Seeretary : :London Secretary : 
H. R. NETHERSOLE. A. Morr. 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lonvon TRANSFER OFFICE: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
on the working operations of the C y for N ber, 1898, which shows a 
total profit of £23,450 4s. 5d. :— 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 16,019 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 

To Mining Expenses.. oe os ee £09,601 4 10 
Drifts and Winzes oe eo oe oe oe oe 1,108 4 0 
Crushing and ee eo ee ee ee 654 10 10 
»» Transport .. ee oo 329 15 IO 
xy Millin ee oe ee ee oe es oe oe 2,215 15 6 
> oe ee ee ee oe oe ee 1,615 2 
limes ee ee ee ee os ee 686 5 15 

pad General C oe 2,889 8 3 
Additions to ee oo oe ee ee oe ee 1,574 14 5 
420,675 2 0 

Profit forthe Month .. ee oe we ee 450 4 5 


£44,125 6 ‘5 


REVENUE. 
By Gold Accounts— 
», 6,800°233 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill ee ee ee «- £28,657 14 2 
+9 3»252°899 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Cy. Works... oo ee 13,708 4 3 
348°73 ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works .. oo 1,437 15 3 


eS SO! ee oe ee ee ee 331 12 9 


10,401 °865 ozs. 


The Tonnage mined for month was 18,628 tons, cost .. - es £9,720 4 3 


Drifts and Winzes Expenses pe se oe 1,108 4 © 
18,628 tons ,, ee 10,828 8 3 
Less quantity added to Stock ee ee m8 19 5 
18,400 tons ,, «+ 10,709 8 10 
Less waste rock sorted out 2,382 55 
16,019 4, 10,709 8 10 


The declared output was 11. ae *30 ozs. bullion=10,401°865 ozs. fine gold. 
And the total yield per ton of fine gold on the Milled Tonnage basis was—12°986 dwts. 


GENERAL. 
The following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 
month :— 

Stu Lever— ft. in. 
Driving on South Reef, East and West oe oe on 46 0 
Driving on Main Reef ‘Leader, East and West .. oe 72 
Sinking Winzes ee ee 20 

gTH LevEL— 


Driving on South Reef, ee 19 © 
Sinking Winzes .. ee ee 25 oO 
Cross-cutting ee ee ee oo os 45 
rorH LevEL— 

Driving on Main Reef oe es 19 0 
Cross-cutting ee 6 

442 0 

— 

Thet ge of ore 1 by the above works amounts to 16,512 tons. 


During the month 2,381 tons of waste rock were sorted out from the tonnage 
mined. The waste rock was of an average assay value of 42grs. per ton. The rock 
sorted was equivalent to 12°940 per cent. of the total rock handled. 


H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, December 8, 1898. 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND No. 16 ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


OLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER are informed that they 

will receive payment on or after Thursday, January 12, of Dividend No. 16 

(150 per cent.—i.e. 30s. per share), after surrender of Coupon No. 9, at the Head 

Office of the Company in Johannesburg, the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street 

Within, E.C., or at the Company's representatives in Paris, Crédit Lyonnais, 
des Italiens. 

All Coupons P gerne at the latter address, as well as any presented at the 
London Office for account of holders resident in France, will be payable at 28s. od. 
per share, the deduction of 1s. 3d. being made to cover the French Income-tax of 

cent. 
: Sennene belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction by the London Office of English Income-tax as usual. 

Coupons must be left Four Crear Days for examination at either of the Offices 
mentioned above, and may be lodged between the hours of 11 and 2 (Saturdays 
excepted). 

Listing Forms may be had on —— 


By or 
aN ‘DREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
January 6, 1899. 
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INEW STEYN ESTATE GOLD MINES, 


LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET as at 30th June, 1898. 


LIABILITIES. 

s. d. £ 24 

Zess Unissu oe oo oe 60,000 0 0 
240,000 O O 
Sundry Creditors .. ee ee oe 27410 6 
Profit and Loss, Balance .. eo oo oe 82,900 16 1 
4323175 6 7 


ASSETS. 

4s. 
By Property .. ee 118,278 o 
Development ee ee oe 15,826 19 7 
», Tree Planting ° oe 200 0 O 
Mynpacht Rents .. oe 80 10 10 
», Doornkop No. 267, paid in | advance ge 6 
Vlakfontein No. 261, paid in ee 
», Sundry Investments. oo 107,580 14 4 
»» Sundry Debtors 4,458 16 11 
ss (Sundry items due on account of Interest, Licenses, 

Dividends, &c. 

», Loans on Call 58,000 0 


Cashat Natal Bank 18,750 4 11 


4323175) 6 7 


securities, and find them to be correct and to contain 
correct st t of the Company’s affairs. 


Johannesburg, 3rd August, 1898. 


GEORGE ALBU, Chairman. 
J. V. BLINKHORN, Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books of the New Steyn Estate Gold Mines, Limited, and compared them with the Vouchers, and checked the 
particulars required by the Company's Articles of Associatioa, and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 


D. HENDERSON 
W. H. BETZ | Auditors. 


STATEMENT of PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT at 30th June, 1898. 


& sd. 5 
To Loss on of Buildings ee es 12 3 
Machinery and Plant ee 590 19 6 

1,723 11 9 

»» Sundry Expenditure— 
Licenses paid on oe os oo «235536 4 
Charges .. oe 1,024 II 4 
Salaries .. 320 0 O 
London Office Expenses (including Printing of 

Annual Report and 307 4 1 
Berlin Agency .. o oe 100 0 O 
Legal Expenses oe ee oe oe 
Mynpachts Rents oe ee 187 15 0 
Fire Insurance Premiums .. so 470 

2577 2 2 

Balance .. oe ee oe oe 82,900 16 1 


£82,201 10 


at wd 


By Balance from June 30, 1897 .. oo ee 76,663 11 1 
Revenue from 
Licenses. . oe oe os ee 6,029 8 4 
Interest on Loans oe oe +. 2,771 19 8 
Rents .. 100 0 O 
Dividends on Investments 90 % on 
Shares, Jumpers G. M. Co. £810 0 o 
10 % on 2,000 Shares, Princess Est. 
Shares Rood 20000 
50 on 3,30 eS e 
United Reef G. 
I chy 
Less Exch., &c. .. oe 2419 I 
1,626 10 11 
—_—— 2,636 10 rr 11,537 18 11 


488,201 10 


Examined and found ee 
W. BETZ} Auditors 


Johannesburg, 3rd August, 1898. 


ALBU, Chairman. 
. BLINKHORN, Secretary. 


NEW STEYN ESTATE GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 


The chair was occupied by Mr. George Albu, and there were also 
present Messrs. G. H. Goch, A. Epler, Elias Jacobs, H. Daniel, A. 
Sprinz, L. Elkan, and W. H. Betz, representing, personally and by 
proxy, 79,966 Shares. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and Balance- 
Sheet, said he thought the Directors had placed before the Share- 
holders a very satisfactory statement considering the very indifferent 
times that they had been going through all along. Their investments 
up to the 30th June amounted to £107,580, which included about 
£9,000 worth of Government Stock. Those investments had not 
experienced ‘much change. They still held their Rand Mines and 
various other Mining Shares, but since the Report had been made up 
at the 30th June, they had sold some of their Village Main Reef Shares 
at a very fair profit, and their other holdings would, if sold, show a 
handsome profit, even in these bad times. He might state that, ac- 
cording to a calculation he had made, if they were to realise their 
investments, they would be able, together with the cash on hand and 
on loan, to have something like £200,000 in the bank. Their estate 
revenue for the year amounted to £6,129, their income from revenue 
on loans to £2,771, and from dividends on investments to £2,636, 
making a total of £11,537. They would still see that he had 
limited the capital invested in gold shares, for the reason 
given last year, and that was the policy he intended to pursue 
—namely, to only invest a certain portion of their cash in shares— 
while he was still waiting for some favourable opportunity to invest 
their capital to goot# advantage. On the other hand, he had to 
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repeat what he stated last year with regard to theirClaim Holdings— 
the 660 Claims south of Roodepoort—that they would advance in 
value as the outcrop proved their payability. The Roodepoort Central 
Deep had some time ago struck the reef, and was busy developing 
and putting up machinery; and, from what he could gather, the 
Directors of that Company anticipated that the results would be profit- 
able. That would naturally reflect upon the value of their ground, 
which was almost adjoining. The Durban Deep had started crushing 
with very promising results, and altogether he thought they could 
regard their Claim Holding in that direction as a most valuable one. 
The Estate still yielded the usual annual income, and there was no 
probability of it ever decreasing. A good many Claims on Doornkop 
had been abandoned, whilst every bit of ground on the Vlakfontein 
would be held, as far as he could see, as long as the mining industry 
existed. The future of the Company, as the Shareholders would 
gather from the remarks he had inade, was bound to be a very success- 
ful one, and the Directors would do everything in their power to 
further the interests of the Shareholders. 
Mr. Epler seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 


DIRECTORS AND AUDITORS. 

On the motion of Mr. Sprinz, seconded by Mr. G. H. Goch, the 
retiring Directors were re-elected. The Auditors were reappointed 
and their remuneration for the audit was left in the hands of the 
Directors. 

This terminated the proceedings. 
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“LEARNED.” “IMPARTIAL.” “CENEROUS.” “ ELOQUENT.” 
THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


Complete in 2 vols. nearly 200 Illustrations, 32s. 

** © The Story of the Revolution’ as told by Mr. Lodge is not only a stirring 
record of the colonial rising but also an impressive demonstration of the place which 
the American Revolution occupies in the democratic movement. ‘ The Meaning of 
the American Revolution’ is the most powerful and eloquent piece of interpretative 
history we have read for many a dav. prem impartiality, clear vision, generosity, 
the historic sense and very often eloquence, distinguish Mr. Lodge's book.”"—Daily 


ews. 

“In Mr. Lodge’s pages the progress of the mighty quarrel which split the English- 

speaking world is presented with great vigour and brilliancy, and in a form which 
ought to capture and hold popular attention." —Scotsman. 

“So much new matter has been included in this work that it cannot fail to be of 

great interest to English readers.” — Daily Mail. 

The most careful research and every modern source have been 

brought to bear upon the illustrations of Mr. Lodge's ‘‘ Story 

of the Revolution.” Artists have been sent to all the scenes of 

IMPORTANT the narrative, and Documents and Portraits have been collected 

with the greatest care, and from material much of which has 

recently been made accessible through the revival led by the 

NOTICE. American patriotic societies. Where battles or occurrences 

have been represented of which no contemporary pictorial 

record exists, it has been done by Artists like Mr. Howard 

Pyle, who have exhausted every means to secure accuracy both 


in the setting and spirit of the scene. 


“INTERESTING.” “‘VALUABLE.” “WELL ILLUSTRATED.” 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. 


By Major L. A. WADDELL, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. 
Author of ‘‘ The Buddhism of Tibet.” 
With over roo Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo. 18s. 

“One of the most interesting, valuable, and well-illustrated works that have 
appeared on the Himalayas, their native tribes, natural history, and scenery.”— 
Scotsman. 

“* Nothing of importance has been written on this country since Hooker's Journals, 
and Major Waddell claims to have got nearer to Mount Everest than any European 
since Hooker.”—/ iterature. 

“* Major Waddell has written one of the most interesting and valuable of recent 
books on Himalayan travel.” — Scotsman. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND JAMAN. 


By Ricwarp Austin Freeman, Anglo-German Boundary yner of 

the Gold Coast, with about roo Illustrations and two maps, demy 8vo. £1 1s. 
“ He writes with a clearness liveliness, and amount of solid but most readable 
matter to the square inch which makes this an exceptionally desirable book of its 
kind. From the Colonial Secretary, down to the holiday-maker in search of enter- 
taining reading, no one who invests in it will be disappointed.” Pad Mad/ Gasetie. 


POEMS. By Georce Merepitnu. With Frontispieces 
in Photogravure by Witt1am Hype. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. Uniform 
with the New Six Shilling Edition of Mr. George Meredith's Novels. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By Mdlle. 


BiazeE pe Bury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEBATABLE CLAIMS. A Series of Essays on Second- 
ary Education. By Jonn CHartes Tarver. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A collection of suggestive Essays upon Secondary Education, from which the 
average educated Englishman may learn a good deal about a subject at present 
little understood or appreciated.” — 7imes. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL 
E. Krenpiet, Author of ‘* How to Listen to 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMOCRACY. By 


Epwin Laurence Gopkix. Large crown 8vo. és. net. 
** No more interesting volume has lately been published than Mr. E. L. Godkin’s 
* Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy,’ which is interesting not only by reason of 
the general situation or predicament in which we are all more or less conscious of 
being steeped, but also as a result of the author's singular mastery of his subj&ct.” 
Mr. Henry James in Literature. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH, with photo- 


gravure Frontispiece in each volume, price 6s. 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond. Sandra Belloni. 
Beauchamp’s Career. The Shaving of Shagpat. 
Diana of the Crossways. Vittoria. 
The Egoist. The Tragic Comedians. 
Evan Harrington. The Tale of Chloe and other Stories, 
‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. Amazing Marriage. 
One of Our Conquer ors. Lord Ormont and his Aminta. 


Rhoda Fleming. [Next week. 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. Witt1aM James, 


of Harvard University. 2s. 6d. 

“* Prof. James is well known as one of the most suggestive and original writers, 
and as certainly the most brilliant psychologist living. Whatever, therefore, 
he has to say on this subject is worth listening to, for he thinks freely, and he 
knows all that the scientist knows, and more too.” —Sfectator. 


By the NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST—JAPAN, CHINA, 
KOREA. By the Right Hon. Georce N. Curzon, M.P. With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“* A valuable addition to the literature dealing with the problems of the Far East.” 
Morning Pest. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZETTEER OF INDIA. Com- 
_ under the direction of J. G. BartHotomew, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 


alf-morocco, ros. 6d. 
A most useful reference book.” —Znglishman (Calcutta). 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. Prepared 


under the direction of J. G. BAarTHoLomew, F.R.G.S. In half-morocco, gilt 


top, 14s. 

“Tt is tolerably safe to predict that no sensible traveller will go to India in future 
without providing himself with ‘Constable's Hand Atlas of India.’ Nothing half so 
useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in India and the 
student at home.”— A rthenaeum. 


THE ARTIST. An Illustrated Monthly Record of Arts, 


Crafts and Industries. 1s. monthly. Yearly subscription, 15s. post free. 


Archibald Constable & Co., Westminster. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


© A beautiful book.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA. By Serma LacERLor, 


Translated by Litt1z Tupeer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The PALL MAL!. GAZETTE says: “ Gosta Berling’s is a subtle and complex 
character, strange in its issues, yet compelling you to feel that it is one of the root 
characters of humanity; certainly a triumph of portraiture—not restrained, but 
never inartistic. Philosophy, then, there is in this book, and a firm draw- 
ing of character, and withal a good story, or rather many of them. There.is a per- 
vading sense of a beautiful country in all its moods, and a pervading spirit of gentle, 
not enervating, melancholy. But beyond all this, or made up of all this and an 
instinct for what is beautiful which the author indubitably has, there is an effect of 
beauty very rare in modern works—and this is one—which analyse all they can and 
ignore very little. A thing of beauty, in its way—and Keats has told us what that 
signifies.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “It is no fanciful tale of fair ladies and 
gay troubadours, but a woodland Saga, telling of the fierce revel of the beggar 
cavalier, full of devil stories and dark superstitions, yet justifying, after its own 
wild fashion, the ways of God to man. . . . It is impossible to give an adequate idea 
of the haunting charm of this curious and beautiful book . .. . neither novel nor 


fairy-tale, but a veritable epic. 


CARLYLE’S HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED WORK. 
Second Impression now ready. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NOTED PERSONS 

AND EVENTS IN THE REIGNS OF JAMES I. AND CHARLES I. 

By Tuomas Carty.e. Edited with an Introduction by Alex. Carlyle, B.A. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 

LITERATURE says: “ They bear internally all the marks of having been 


written with as much care and finish as the rest of Carlyle’s work. The picture of 


ames I. . . . is thoroughly Carlylean in its rough sardonic humour. . . . Delight 
ul, too, is the account of the Hampton Court conference, full of those inimitable 
touches of the dramatic and the humorous that we know so well, and the chapter on 
the Overbury Murder is a masterpiece.” 

The STANDARD says: “His astonishingly vivid presentation of striking 
personalities, his deep-seeing observations of character, and his keen discernment 
and effective exhibition of public thought and sentiment in times of terrible per« 
plexity and distress. . . . It would have been a thousand pities if manuscripts con- 
taining such passages had been allowed to remain unpublished.” 


A marvellous piece of work.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE NIGER: Personal 
Narrative of Lieutenant Hourst. Commander of the 1805-96 Expedition 
from Timbuktu to Busa. With Maps of Route and roo Illustrations from 
Photographs taken by Members of the Expedition. Translated by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers). Demy 8vo. 24s. 

The DA/JLY CHRONICLE says : “‘ Lieut. Hourst succeeded in accomplishing 
what no man did before him, and what no man will certainly attempt, after him— 
the navigetion of the entire course of the Niger . , . . without losing €ither a man 
ora launch . . . . without firing a single shot, without causing the death of a single 
human being. It is an achievement of which the nation that counts him amongst 
her sons may be justly proud ; it is a fact which places the author of it in the first 
rank of African explorers. . . . Geographica'ly and scientifically (he has) added 
greatly to our knowledge of the Niger. A most entertaining book. There is nota 
dry page in it. Delightful reading.” ‘ 


A HANDBOOK TO THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. 
CHINA IN DECAY. By ALexanperR Krausse. With 


21 Illustrations and Six Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: “ Mr. Alexis Krausse’s book does not 
contain one chapter that is not interesting from end to end. Mr. Krausse knows 
his China as few men in England to-day know it. . . . ‘ China in Decay’ is good 
= cover to cover, and we can cordially congratulate the author on it pro- 

uction.” 

BLACK AND WHITE says: ‘Mr. Krausse has written a very excellent and 
unbiassed monograph. Full of intelligent observations, painstaking and_ accurate 
research, and possessing for the student the invaluable adjunct of a bibliogreamay 
‘China in Decay ’ is a book which should be on the shelves of every student-of poli- 
tics, and should be kept for reference on the writing-table of every member of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The volume is illustrated with a number of excellent repro- 
ductions from photographs, and boasts no fewer than six maps of great utility.” 


A. D. BARTLETT'S “LIFE IN THE ZOO.” 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY: being an Account 
of the Habits, Food. Management ard Treatment of the Reasts and Birds at 
the “Zoo.” With Reminiscences and Anecdotes by A. D. BARTLETT, late 
Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens. Compiled and Edited by Epwarp 
BarTietT, F.Z.S. With Llustrations by A. T. Elwes, and Portraits. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Second Impression in a few days. 

The ATHENUM says: ‘ An eminently readable volume. . . . One of the 
most interesting works of its class that we have read for a long time ; it is also one 
of the most instructive, for its author was a man who thought out every question 
for himself, and took no statements on trust—a perfect Mr. Gra grind for facts.” 

The 7/MES says :—“ All . . . . will find ‘Wild Animals in Captivity’ a delight 
ful volume, and Mr. A. D. Bartlett a bookshelf companion of whose stories and 
recollections they will never tire.” 


“THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND COMPLETE HANDBOOK.” 


CHINESE PORCELAIN. By W.G. GuLLanp. With 485 
Illustrations, and with Notes by T. J. Larkin. Large crown 8vo. ros. 6d, 
The SKETCH says :—‘‘ Mr. Gulland has compiled a most careful and exhaustive 
catalogue with immense labour and thought, and has made his book more valuable 
still by the fine collection of reproductions which illustrate the characteristics and 
nationality of these beautiful and strange rarities. 


COMPLETION OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 
EDWIN DROOD and MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
With Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG, and the original Illustra 
tions and Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week. 
REPRINTED PIECES (including ‘‘ The Lamplighter’s 
Story,” ‘To be Read at Dusk,” ‘‘ Sunday under Three Heads,” &c.). With 


the original Illustrations ; and a General Essay on the Works of Charles 
Dickens, by ANDREW Lanc. Square crown 8vo. 6s. [/n a few days. 
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